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The statue of “The Maid of 16 
which is reproduced on the cover of The 
Independent this week, is to be erected in 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, to the memory 
of the women of the “Mayflower.” Its 
dedication will be a part of the Tercen- 
tenary celebration this fall to commemor- 
ate the landing of the Pilgrims at Ply- 
mouth in 1620. Henry Kitson, who de- 
signed this statue, is the Boston sculptor 
who made the famous “Minute Man” 
statue at Lexington, Massachusetts. 


Remarkable Remarks 


Leon Trorsky—In a year all Europe 
will be Bolshevik. 


Dr. Pease—Cigarets are fast bringing 
human civilization to ruin. 


MEREDITH NicHOoLAS—Happiness is the 
true touchstone of Democracy. 


MarTHA KEELER—Girls are human 
documents.and they won't stay put 


NEAL R. O’HarA—France has become 
décolleté beyond the decimal point. 


HERBERT COREY—Many a treaty has left 
more enduring scars than the war which 
made it possible. 


GOVERNOR Cox—This is a _ progressive 
age and the seat of power rests in every 
home of America. 


WHITNEY WARREN—I believe in d'An- 
nunzio, and I think him the bravest man 
I have ever known. 


Dr. J. B. CRANFILL—The United States 
Senate crucified a bleeding world on a 
cross of partizan politics. 


PREMIER LLoyD GEORGE—The last peo- 
ple in the world to complain about inter- 
fering with Russia are the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 


SECRETARY BAKER—The interpretation 
of the Chicago platform by Senator Hard- 
ing is even more obscure than the plat- 
form itself. 


Otto H: KauNn—Europe for the past 
‘year has been suffering less from the 
effects of the war than from the effects 
of the peace. 


JOHN BLAkE—Decide as early in life as 
you can just how much time you can afford 
to waste, and never waste another hour be- 
yond that limit. 


FRANKLIN D. RoosEvELT—By not sign- 
ing the peace treaty we have placed our- 
selves in the same class with Bolshevik 
Russia, Mexico and unspeakable Turkey. 


HerBert Hoover—If those who wear 
silk stockings could see the millions of 
people in Europe who have no stockings 
at all, they would take less satisfaction in 
the sheen and pattern of their costly hose. 


Mrs. VINCENT Astor—If there ever 
were women who gave dinners at which 
‘dogs and monkeys were the guests of honor, 
and at which eating off gold plates was the 
standard of luxury, they were surely rather 
to be pitied than scorned. 
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Pebbles 


Judge—I sentence you to be hanged. 
Optimistic Prisoner—I love to be kept 
in suspense; it’s so exciting —Widow. 


Simpleton—I see by the’ society journals 
that Mrs. Dashaway is going to Europe 
for her gowns. 

Keene—Judging from her appearance I 
think she must have left her clothes some- 
where.—Cartoon’s Magazine. 


Andrew Carnegie was once asked which 
he considered to be the most important fac- 
tor in industry—labor, capital, or brains. 
The canny Scot replied, with a merry twin- 
kle in his eye: “Which is the most impor- 
tant leg of a three-legged stool?’—The Vir 
ginia. 

Casey—Ye’re a har-rd worruker, Dooley. 
How manny hods o’ morther have yez car- 
ried up that ladther th’ day? 

Dooley—Whist, man—lI’m foolin’ th’ 
boss. I’ve carried this same hodful up an’ 
down all day, an’ he thinks I’m worrukin’! 
—Cleveland Leader. 


“No, sah, ah doan’t neber ride on dem 
things,” said an old colored lady looking 
in on the merry-go-round. “Why, de other 
day I seen dat Rastus Johnson git on an’ 
ride as much as a dollah’s worth an’ git 
off at the very same place he got on at. 
an’ I sez to him: ‘Rastus,’ I sez, ‘yo’ spent 
yo’ money, but whar yo’ been?’ "—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


A long and patient but vain effort on 
the part of a khaki-clad driver to induce 
a mule to draw what appeared to be a load 
of laundry thru the gateway of a local 
hospital afforded considerable amusement 
to the boys who were watching the pro- 
ceedings. The mule would do anything but 
pass thru the gate. 

“Want any ’elp, chum?” shouted one of 
the boys to the driver, as he rested for a 
moment. 

“No,” replied the driver, “but I’d like 
to know how Noah got two of these 
blighters into the Ark !”—Tit-Bits. 


New Plays 


The Lady of the Lamp. A pipe dream 
transporting a young American into the 
imperial palace of Chengtu, 1200 years 
ago. Georgeous Chinese scenes and amus- 
ing situations. (Republic Theater.) 


Spanish Love, by Avery Hopwood and 
Mary Roberts Rinehart. A thrilling and 
very beautiful tragedy. A large part of 
the action takes place in the midst of the 
audience without footlights or makeup. 
(Maxine Elliott’s Theater.) 


Greenwich Village Follies—An_ ultra- 
modern “revusical” show which rises to 
great artistic hights thru its staging by 
John Murray Anderson, in its colorful cos- 
tumes designed by Robert E. Locher and 
James Reynolds, and in the dancing of 
Margaret Severn and Mlle. Phebe. It has 
low-brow comedy aplenty, too, including 
the inimitable Savoy and Brennan. But as 
Savoy would say, “You don’t know the 
half of it, dearie,” till you’ve seen the 
show for yourself! (Greenwich Village 
Theater. ) 
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Wide World 


The Congress of Nations 


In the friendly competition for athletic honors among the twenty-seven nations repre- 
sented at the Olympic games there has been evidenced a spirit of real international 
good will. Athletes of amateur standing can usually be counted on to be “good 
sports” in the best sense of that abused phrase. Perhaps the atmosphere of these 
outdoor games may furnish a stimulus to the councils of international diplomacy 
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© International 


A statue of a Belgian soldier guarded the 

entrance to the Stadium in Antwerp where 

the seventh Olympiad was held. Above is 
the opening ceremony of the games 





Charles Paddock, of 

the American team, 

won the 100 meters 

race by a spectacular 

jump across the finish 
line 
























c) International 


In the royal box at the Olympic games 
was one of the most interested specta- 
tors, King Albert of Belgium, who is 
an athlete as well as a King. On the 
King’s right is the Queen of Belgium, 
and beyond her Prince Leopold. On 
the other side, at the right of the 
photograph, is Cardinal Mercier 


Ethelda Bleibtrey, of New York, broke 
a record almost every time she dove 
for a race at the Olympic games 


Wide World 








© Iniernational 


A representative of each of the 
twenty-seven nations participating 
raised his national flag at the open- 
ing of the Olympiad in Antwerp 
and swore that all the contestants 
would “take part in the games in a 
chivalrous spirit for the honor of 
their countries” 














A Message from the United States Government to the American People 


By Admiral W. 5. Benson 
Chairman of the United States Shipping Board 





HE eyes of the world are 
upon us as we work for the 
establishment of a perma- 
nent American merchant 
marine. They saw our shipyards 
work wonders during the war. They 
saw our ocean tonnage rise under 
the stress of necessity until our 
country had taken second place in 
point of carrying capacity among 
the maritime nations of the world. 
Foreign powers watched us closely 
then—but no more closely than they 
are watching today. They know, 
what many of our own people do 
not understand, that ships alone, 
tho we have thousands of them, will 
not give us a permanent American 
merchant marine. 
Our merchant marine was built 
backward, when considered as a 
peace time proposition. It had to be. 








taught by the war can fail to un- 
derstand the importance to the na- 
tion of a large and efficient mer- 
chant marine, not only in times of 
conflict but also in times of peace. 
We were content before the war to 
allow 92 per cent of our for- 
eign commerce to be carried in ves- 
sels flying foreign flags. It did not 
seem to hurt our pride that only 8 
per cent of our foreign commerce 
was carried under our own flag. We 
did not understand the relationship 
of our merchant marine to our na- 
tional prosperity, the extension and 
development of our foreign trade or 
even to our national defense. 

We do understand these things 
now. We built a merchant marine 
during the war and put our faith in 
it. We should have the same faith 
in it today. Any American who 








Our war need called for ships and 
more ships. Our peace problems call 
for operators and efficiency in cargo 
handling. Now it is a question of 
seeking cargo. We had no such 
problem to deal with during the war. 

As it existed on the day of the armistice our mer- 
chant marine might be compared to a gigantic tree, 
miraculously created, with but the slenderest roots. 
Unless new roots were given it, it would wither and 
die. The very enormity of it would hasten the process. 
The job of the Shipping Board was then to give the 
war-created merchant marine roots capable of sustain- 
ing it and inducing larger growth. These roots must 
reach deep into our national life. 

A nation capable of whipping into shape between the 
declaration of war and the time when supplies were 
most urgently needed a fleet able to carry 93 per cent 
of the supplies, some seven million tons, and 45 per 
cent of her fighting forces overseas, certainly is capable 
of sustaining such a fleet when built. This fleet, with 
additions made since the armistice, amounts to ap- 
proximately 3400 vessels of about 16,920,000 dead- 
weight tons. It cannot be sustained on a permanent 
basis, however, unless it receives from the whole people 
the same attention that was given to its building. 

No American who is not unmindful of the lessons 


“We must keep ever in mind,” says Admiral 

Benson, “that the merchant marine has a 

direct relation to all of us, whether we be 

engaged in the work of the shop, the farm, or 
the forge” 


lends himself to propaganda in any 
way tending to injure American 
shipping is a mighty poor sort of 
an American. 

The unusually high record of 
performance of the shipbuilder, the ship operator and 
those who manned our ships—the American youths, the 
men of tomorrow—is sometimes forgotten because of 
the insidious spreading of exaggerated accounts that 
now and then find their way into our press, frequently 
under foreign date lines, It is evidence that the art of 
propaganda so effectively used in the war is still being 
used in an attempt to tear down what we are bent upon 
making permanent—an American merchant marine 
made up of ships built by Americans, owned by Ameri- 
can capital, sailing under the American flag and carry- 
ing the products of this country to all the markets of 
the world. 

An impression has been spread in some quarters 
that our vessels, constructed during the war, were 
strictly of an emergency character, hardly capable of 
standing the wear and tear of peace time usage. It is 
a fact that not all of those vessels were entirely satis- 
factory, but the greater bulk of this tonnage is not only 
seaworthy but of the most efficient type. This is proved 
by insurance returns, which show that ship losses, 
despite unusually severe operating conditions, are far 
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below normal in the gov- 
ernment built mer- 
chant fleet. 

I say, therefore, have 
faith in the American 
merchant marine. And 
do more than that. Take 
an active interest in its 
development. We cannot 
hope to have our mer- 
chant marine on a basis 
of healthy development 
until our people become 
more ship-minded and 
express their interest in 
the fleet thru legislation 
and investment and ship- 
ping securities. We must 
keep ever in mind that 
the merchant marine has 








401-foot vessels, repre- 
senting 54,775 dead- 
weight tons of shipping. 
These seven fabricated 
steel ships were the last 
of the 122 built at this 
yard since August 5, 
1918, with a total dead- 
weight tonnage of near- 
ly 1,000,000. 

With the completion 
of our program almost 
at hand, we have turned 
from the problems of 
ship production to the 
questions that daily 
arise in connection with 
the operation of our vast 
fleet. It is no longer a 








a direct relation to all of 
us whether we be en- 
gaged in the work of 
the shop, the farm or the 
forge. No matter what our walk in life we should 
know how vital the development of the American mer- 
chant marine—a merchant marine worthy of the name 
—is to our future welfare. 

At the rate we are turning out ships, the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation anticipates the completion of the 
present building program within a relatively short 
time. By the end of this year it is likely that most of 
the 2300 ships on the active building program will 
have been completed. Shipping history was made on the 
afternoon of Wednesday, July 21, when the Hog Island 
shipyard within the space of an hour launched seven 


These scouts live far inland but they manage to go to sea tho they 

don’t go near the water. With a tree for a mast and a wooden platform 

for a deck they’ve rigged up a sail and all the paraphernalia of boating 
and they’re becoming “ship-minded” as fast as they can 


question of getting 
ships. It is now: How 
are they to be operated 
so that our main pur- 
pose—the establishment 
of a permanent merchant marine—will be accom- 
plished? 

One of our basic needs is more of the right kind of 
youths trained for the sea who will enter our service on 
a merchant ship at the bottom rung with the hope, am- 
bition and power ultimately to own the ship. The 
records of our Sea Placement Bureau, in this connec- 
tion, are encouraging. They show that during the last 
six months, out of every ten men entering the service 
of vessels under our control, six on an average were 
American citizens. And this percentage is growing 
higher every week. In 1917 only [Continued on page 315 


The Poison of Bolshevism 


An intellectual who escaped from Soviet Russia said: “The worst is not that 
the Bolsheviki force starvation upon us; not that they make us freeze almost 
to death. The worst is that they have made such scoundrels out of us” 


By Leo Pasvolsky 


HE national crisis brought about by the war 
with Poland has afforded the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the circles closely associated with it 
an opportunity for an appeal to those elements 
of the Russian people which still persist in their oppo- 
sition to the régime, particularly to the former officers 
and the intelligentsia, or educated classes. In the work 
of gaining the good will of the officers, the Soviet 
authorities have been assisted tremendously by the at- 
titude taken at the very beginning of the Polish inva- 
sion by General Alexis Brusilov. In his letter to N. I. 
Rattel, the Red chief of staff, General Brusilov laid 
down two general principles which, in his opinion, were 
necessary in order that the Russian could meet the 
Polish danger. In the first place, he emphasized the 
supreme importance of arousing in the people a feeling 
of national patriotism, without which it would have 
been utterly impossible to create a fighting army. And 
in the second place, he proposed to the chief of staff 
that a special council be created, of men experienced 
both in military and civil affairs, for the purpose of or- 
ganizing the struggle against the Poles. 
As regards the first point, he said: 
It is necessary for our people to understand that the 


former Government was not right in holding under its 
domination a part of the Polish people and enforcing its 
rule by violence for over a century. Free Russia did ex- 
actly what it should have done in striking the chains off the 
former subject peoples. But in liberating the Poles and 
giving them an opportunity to order their affairs in ac- 
cordance with their own desires, Russia has a right to de- 
mand the same thing from them, and the Polish invasion of 
the lands which since time immemorial belong to the Chris- 
tian Orthodox Russian people, must be repelled by force. 

As for the idea of a council, Brusilov considered that 
it was necessary that this council should be put in 
charge of the matter of supplies, both of food and mu- 
nitions, and should not interfere in anyway with the 
actual military operations. 

The Soviet authorities not only. published Brusilov’s 
letter most prominently in the official organ of the Gov- 
ernment, the Jzvestia, but also immediately created a 
council of the kind suggested by Brusilov and asked him 
to become the chairman of it. Several other generals of 
the imperial régime were also invited to become mem- 
bers of this council; the most important among them 
being General Polivanov, formerly Minister of War 
under the imperial régime, General Klembovsky, Gen- 
eral Parsky, and others. Later on, General Brusilov was 
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appointed commander of the Soviet troops operating 
on the western front against the Poles. The successful 
leader of the last great offensive during the world 
war, General Brusilov in the last few weeks fought 
again over some of the territory on which he had fought 
so successfully against the German-Austrian armies. 

Brusilov’s appeal to the officers was also published 
prominently in the Jzvestia and was reprinted in the 
newspapers published for the Russian prisoners of war 
abroad. In this appeal, which was signed by several 
other generals beside Brusilov, the officers of the old 
Russian army were addressed as follows: 

We appeal to you to recall again your love for your 
motherland and to serve her with body and soul. We ap- 
peal to you to forget all your sufferings, no matter by 
whom they were caused, and to enter into the ranks of the 
army, obeying all the orders of the Soviet Government, in 
order that we may, by our common effort, save our Russia 
from dismemberment and destruction. If we shall not do 
this, Russia will perish, and we shall bear the blame-for 
it. The future generations will deem us responsible for the 
destruction of our motherland and will accuse us of caus- 
ing misfortunes to our people, because we considered only 
egotistical motives and class interests. 

The Soviet Government took 
particular pains to bring this ap- 
peal to the attention of the Rus- 
sian officers who were kept in con- 
centration camps as counter-revo- 
lutionists, and as a result of it, 
many officers entered the ranks of 
the Red army. 

An appeal analogous to that of 
General Brusilov was also issued 
by Admiral E. A. Berens, ad- 
dressed to the naval officers of the 
imperial régime. Admiral Berens 
is at present chief of naval staff, 
and commander-in-chief of the 
naval forces of Soviet Russia. 
Formerly, under the _ imperial 
régime, he held the post of naval 
attaché in Berlin, in Holland and 
in other countries. 

But while it was important for 
the Soviet régime to enlist the 
services of the officers and thru 
their presence in the ranks of the 
army to instill a patriotic feeling 
among the troops, it was just as important and per- 
haps even more so to do away with the opposition of 
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Keystone View 
General Alexis Brusilov, commander of the 
Soviet troops fighting against the Poles, has 
also helped direct the Soviet campaign to 
persuade patriotic Russians that in their joins 
ing with the Bolsheviki now lies the only 
hope of Russia’s future 








Keystone View 


The Bolsheviki now are supplementing violence with propa- 
ganda in the hope of educating the young and converting the 
intellectuals. Commissioner Kalenin, director of municipal 
economy in the Petrograd government, is shown here lecturing 
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Keystone View 


When the Reds sent their famous propaganda boat down the 
Volga they backed the arguments for Bolshevism with the force 
of well armed troops 


the intelligentsia and to enlist its support. As one of 
the methods for doing this, the Jzvestia published very 
prominently an article signed by 
Professor N. A. Gredeskul, a 
former member of the First 
Duma. The article was entitled 
“The Polish Advance and the In- 
telligentsia.” In this article the 
professor attempted to answer the 
question as to what should be done 
now when all the internal fronts 
of the civil war have been liqui- 
dated, with success on the side of 
the Soviets, and when only the 
Polish front remains. 

Professor Gredeskul considers 
that the victory on the Siberian 
and the South-Russian fronts sig- 
nified the choice of the Russian 
people, and that it remains for the 
intelligentsia merely to recognize 
this fact that to “begin the 
realization of the great social 
change.” Thus at the end of the 
civil war, it should have been the 
duty of the intelligentsia to give 
all its powers to the work of the 
rehabilitation of Russia, but the possibilities of creative 
work in this direction were interrupted by Polish in- 
vasion. 

Analyzing the causes of the invasion and the aims 
which the Poles pursue, Professor Gredeskul considers 
that the first object of the invasion is to crush Bol- 
shevism and not permit the establishment of a ‘“Social- 
ist régime in Russia.” But that is only one side of 
the question. A more important purpose which the 
Poles have in view in their military operations against 
Russia is to crush Russia. Professor Gredeskul warns 
the intelligentsia that if Poland should be victorious 
over Russia, she would crush and destroy her, and this 
work of destruction would be absolutely without any 
mercy, for Russia would be destroyed under the guise 
of Bolshevism. Russia would then be placed in the po- 
sition of a barbarous country. She would be dealt with 
as “a madman fit for a strait-jacket.” 

Nor does Professor Gredeskul have any faith in the 
Entente powers, for he considers that the Allies pursue 
exactly the same aim as do the Poles, viz., the destruc- 
tion and the despoliation of Russia. 

And the conclusion that Professor Gredeskul drew 
from all this was as follows: [Continued on page 324 
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Women as Citizens 
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By Anna Howard Shaw 


A hitherto unpublished article written just before her death by the great leader 
of the woman suffrage movement in America 


indelibly impressed upon the concious- 

ness of mankind are: first, the solidarity 
of the human race and the interdependence of 
nations; second, the realization that women are 
not apart from humanity but are a part of 
humanity—that there is no sex in suffering or in 
justice, in freedom or in government. 

When the United States Government called 
upon American women to organize for war 
it was the first time in history that a great gov- 
ernment recognized at the very beginning of a 
war the importance of the conservation of 
women’s work in the conduct of war... 
Women realized the obligation and the duty to 
respond ...It was the first time that it was 
generally recognized that the co-operation of 
both the man-power and the woman-power of 
a nation is absolutely necessary, in times of war 
and of peace, if all the interests of the nation 
are to be conserved ... This necessity was 
manifest in keeping alive those agencies of 
government in the home and in the educational, 
social and spiritual life upon which the hope 
of the future is based. 

The immediate response of women to the 
call... proved, if proof were needed, the 
efficiency, the loyalty and the patriotic devotion 
of women. 

It aroused and strengthened in women a civic 
and political conscience that will forever pre- 


Tins two most important facts that the war 











vent them from failing to recognize the sacred 
obligations and duties of citizenship. 

It showed the governments of the world that 
public concerns are not narrowed or co%tttrolled 
by sex but that these concerns are human and 
universal in their application, and that no class, 
no race, no sex, can justly be eliminated from 
participation in national life without a corre- 
sponding loss to the group and to the state. 


OMEN are not and never have been a 

group apart with their interests different 
from those of men. They are a part of the life of 
the nation. Their interests are identical with and 
bound up with national success. Therefore they 
will never permanently separate themselves 
from men in order to secure success in the field 
of industry, education, social or political 
life. 

The war, dire tho its results in many 
directions were, taught the lesson of a new 
democracy not only in respect to the solidarity 
of the human race but in respect to the exist- 
ing unity of human interests. 

It made clear that the world would never be 
a safe place for democracy until it is established 
upon the sure foundation of equality, liberty 
and justice for all. 

. .- And that is the kind of democracy that 
is dear to our hearts and for which women 
pledge their lives and their honor. 
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Four 


Interviews 
Concerning 
Suffrage 


By 
Donald Wilhelm 


A million women signed the petitions carried in this 
last march for woman suffrage in New York 


OMEN seem to have hung their rope lad- 

ders on the gates so long kept shut by their 

political lords and masters and climbed up 

the mossy old walls behind which for ages 
they have been condemned to water the vines and wait. 
And now it looks as tho they might draw their ladders 
up after them. For, as Governor Calvin Coolidge, the 
Republican candidate for Vice-President, admits, theirs 
is the power and the glory—and the responsibility, too. 
In other words, the Canaanites, the zealots of this 
changing day, have entered Canaan, and now perforce 
must cultivate it and make it flower supremely. 

“But in national affairs, the touchstone of all af- 
fairs, how shall women do that best?” I asked no less 
a person than Franklin D. Roosevelt, the Democratic 
candidate for Vice-President, who for seven years has 
been Assistant Secretary of the Navy and is by com- 
mon reputation one of the best informed men in Wash- 
ington. 

He enunciated his “message” to American women 
straightway: 

“How shall women best express themselves in our 
national life?” Mr. Roosevelt repeated. “Well, read two 
papers, one representing each side. Read the platforms 
and the statements of the issues presented by the candi- 
dates. Get the national rather than the local point of 
view. Then make up your mind.” 

He went on to explain: 

“My fundamental thought is that women voters have 
to face the same danger that men voters have to face, 
or an even greater danger—the danger of getting their 
information about public questions from one side and 
taking that information as the absolute truth. Please 
understand, too, that I am not suggesting that women 
should read a Democratic paper and Democratic state- 
ments only. I am asking them to read both Democratic 
and Republican papers and statements, then to make 
up their minds. If they do that, and get the national 
rather than the local point of view, they will improve 
the entire running of our Government 50 per cent in a 
very few years. 

“The great majority of women voters have come into 
the franchise so recently that they are not bound by 
the party traditions or inherited tendencies that men 
are bound by. Man, the average voting man, is more or 
less influenced from the age of fourteen up by the poli- 
tics of his father, with the result that most men voters 
instinctively have a more or less distinct party trend. 
On the other hand I do not subscribe to the talk about 


women being emotional when they come to make up 
their minds. When it comes to making up their minds 
I can’t believe women are any more emotional than 
men.” 

It was then suggested that the advent of the enormous 
woman electorate is much like the advent of a new state. 
“How then,” the Secretary was asked, “shall women 
exactly express themselves in national affairs? With 
the ballot, merely?” — 

“Absolutely no,” he replied, emphatically. “The most, 
and the least, and the best that women can do in and 
for the nation is for them exactly to express themselves 
not only with the ballot but also in the other ways that 
men express themselves. They ought by all means to 
seek public office, not for the office but for the service 
they can render the nation in office. I have no doubt on 
that score. In the various bureaus and boards that I 
have worked with the presence of women has without 
question improved the general tone of things and, I 
think, broadened efforts and made them more business- 
like.” 

“And how else should women express themselves?” 
“Well, in a broad way, both collectively and individ- 
ually, as men do, Thru their organizations. Individually, ° 
too. I. hope, however, they will not put much faith in 
perfunctory propaganda directed at legislators. To il- 
lustrate, I observed when I was in the New York State 
Senate that as soon as measures of any large im- 
portance came up propaganda for or against these © 
measures would appear—printed postal cards, for in- 
stance, or telegrams, furnished by some organization or 
other and sent to constituents to be signed and for- 
warded. Soon I paid very little attention, and I think 
legislators generally do, to such perfunctory communi- 
cations that express no individual point of view. But 
when I received a personal call from a constituent I 
found unusually that he had given the matter in hand 
no little thought, and I knew I could learn something 
from him. He came to educate me, and I wanted to 
learn. Again, when I received a long, hand-written 
communication expressed in an individual’s terms, I 
knew it meant individual thought and I gave it ten 
times the attention I gave a form letter, card or tele- 

gram.” 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Edwin T. Meredith, 
whose views, it was felt, ought to be of especial in- 
terest to women on the farms, next pondered the lead- 
ing question. At the outset he granted that when 
rather recently he took office he was disconcerted by 
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the traditional dishar- 
mony between Congress 
and the executive de- 
partments, which, he 
agreed, is disturbing 
when Congress and the 
President are of the 
same political faith and 
all but disastrous to sat- 
isfactory governmental 
service when they are of 
different political faiths. 
He added that he be- 
lieved women are too 
practical and direct long 
to endure such quib- 
bling and cross-purpose. 
“Women,” he smiled, 
“are quite too accus- 
tomed to bringing home 
in their market baskets 
what they go shopping 
for.” 

He added: “I feel that 
women are going to 
want and to demand bet- 
ter service on the part 
of the Government—hbet- 
ter laws, more efficient 
management of public 
affairs, also the elimina- 
| tion of political interfer- 

ence and patronage.” 

It was suggested that 
the hundreds of women 
who attended the politi- 
cal conventions saw very 
clearly how, in both the 
major: parties, profes- 

sional politicians “interfered” by bargaining their in- 
fluence for office. . 

“Men in politics,” the Secretary replied, “usually be- 
long to one of two groups. There is one great group 
who want their party to win because they want its poli- 
cies applied for the good of the nation. There is an- 
other group who want their organization to win in or- 
der to secure patronage. I feel that women will not in the 
main belong, in the near future at least, to either of 
these groups, but that they will go into politics to get 
specific things done. It will be 
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labor, better health, better education and citizenship— 
causes such as these.” 

Causes, yes! Causes rather than presidential candi- 
dates, in this election surely, many leaders say. “But 
what kind of causes?” I asked a progressive United 
States Senator who has fretted the Republican old 
guard greatly by his liberalism. 

“You want to know, for your own information,” he 
replied, “what causes women can champion with best 
results to our national life?” 

“Exactly.” 

“T’ll tell you in a minute. They ought to take up the 
whole question of popular government. They ought to 
learn, they ought to establish schools in which to teach, 
the principles of popular government and the processes 
by which the people can control the politicians. Some 
of these principles are the initiative, the referendum, 
the mandatory primary, the preferential ballot and the 
short ballot, the use of the publicity pamphlet, the use 
of corrupt practices acts. It will never be possible to 
have a Government that is as good as honest people 

















© Keystone View 

Mayor Miller (center) and the four councilwomen round her 
defeated an all-man ticket for the city government of Jackson, 
Wyoming, this year. Two husbands ran for office in opposition 
to their wives, but were beaten. Jackson used to be a pretty 
fair sample of the “bad town” of the wild and woolly West, but 
even the men are strong in their approval of its petticoat 

government now 


desire until principles and processes such as these are 
in effect.” 


But the writer doubts, so far as women are con- 
cerned, and apparently most of the experi- 





easier now for them to get 
things done, for when they ex- 
press themselves to Congress- 
men and Senators, or State 
legislatures, those in office will 
know that half of their con- 
stituents are women. My 
thought is that women can 
and will aecomplish a vast 
deal, largely from their own 
firesides, by education—by the 
creation of public opinion, It 
may be doubted if any great 
and enduring change in any 
nation’s life was ever achieved 
except by change of public 








enced leaders of women also doubt, if now, 
when women have barely come of age po- 
litically, they could be rallied in support of 
causes as fundamental, and as abstract, as 
these that the Senator suggests. “For at 
this juncture,” Miss Anne Martin, the first 
woman candidate for the United States 
Senate and now a second time candidate, 
told me, “women must not, of all times, 
risk the ground they have already gained.” 

“They must play safe?” 

“Ten” 

Then shall women express themselves by 
their sweet, clinging-vine appeals to gal- 
lantry ? 

That would be to build the future of 








opinion. In general, I think 
women instinctively will ac- 
complish most by devoting 
themselves to causes—to the 
improvement of the tone of 
politics, abolition of child 


© International 


Mrs. Annette Abbott Adams, a Californian, 
is the first woman to serve as Assis‘ant 
Attorney General of the United States. 
“There are many men,” says Mrs. Adams, 
“still slow to give women credit even 
when they have done good work” 


women on the most insecure foundation in 
the world. “In the South especially,” one 
Southern woman, a national committee- 
woman in the Democratic party, said 
in an interview—“‘‘that is a great danger, 
a far greater dan- [Continued on page 316 
































Seventh article in The Independent’s Industrial Series on the big plants 
that are finding a successful answer to the problems of labor unrest 

















The Dennison factory at Framingham, Massachusetts, gives its employees the profits their own industry and imagination create 


~ Where the Workers Own the Stock’ 


By Professor John R. Commons of the University of Wisconsin 


In collaboration with A. P. Haake, O. F. Carpenter, Malcolm Sharp, 
Jennie McMullin Turner, Ethel B. Dietrich, Jean Davis, John A. Commons 


ENNISON for the Dennisons! Not the Den- 
nison Family, but the Dennison Workers. 
Every stockholder, every director, every of- 
ficer of the Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
Framingham, Mass., is an actual, active employee of 
the company. There are other stockholders—preferred 
stockholders—but they have no voting power. 
Seventy-five years ago the great-grandfather of the 
Dennison family began to make paper boxes in his 
kitchen. A knife, a scissors, a pot of paste, a slab of 
wood, were his factory. 
His jewelry boxes were in great demand. He added 


other paper products. Today the company manufactures . 


10,000 separate articles, sends its products to all parts 
of the country and many parts of the world, sells mil- 
lions of tags and baggage checks to large railway com- 
panies, millions of Christmas cards to small retailers. 

A splendid organization, several valuable patents, a 
few monopolies, big dividends, the period of risk and 
development has passed and the company is as safe as 
any industrial investment may be. 

But prosperity brought its perils. There were cer- 
tain stockholders. who saw the Dennison industry mere- 
ly as a means to an end, the end being profits and then 
some more profits, with the absentee owners in the sad- 
dle in unchallenged enjoyment of money and power. 

The president of the company, himself a Dennison, 
saw another vision. He saw the Dennison equipment 
and the Dennison workers as something more than en- 
gines for turning out more profits. He saw them also 
as instruments for manufacturing paper boxes and 
tags, and paper napkins and 10,000 like articles, and 
sell them to railroads and people who use them up in 
making the world richer. He determined that while he 
had control he would fix it up so that those who looked 
at the industry in his own broad-minded fashion should 
always keep control. And that is how there came to be 
government by imagination. 

Who is it that creates the profits 


ination. His imagination was used in making boxes 
that nobody ever thought of before, and creating mar- 
kets that nobody ever imagined could be created. 
Who, then, are the real descendants of the original 
Dennison? Shall we say they are the workers? The or- 
iginal Dennison was a worker. But it was not his work 
that built up this magnificent business—this going 
concern that lives on fifty years after he died. It was 
his creative imagination. He hired the workers and 


. they did what he told them to do, after his imagination 


had told him what to do and how to do it. 

The real descendants of the original Dennison are 
those of the 3000 workers who work primarily with 
creative imagination. It is by imagination that the 
Dennison Company has developed 10,000 separate ar- 
ticles, and it will be imagination that will make and sell 
the innumerable new articles and the better old ones 
that it must make and sell if the concern is to keep go- 
ing another seventy-five years. 

If not all of these three thousand work with imag- 
ination how shall we discover those who do? Shall we 
appoint a committee and give it power to pick and 
choose? No, that will leave too much room for favorit- 
ism. Favoritism will discourage imagination. 

An automatic method of choosing was first sought 
by means of the pay envelope and the length of service 
record. Men who stick and rise would seem to have 
imagination. So $1,200 a year and seven years’ service 
were hit upon as the boundary line where imagination 
crosses over. Then came the war and the unstable 
dollar, and a change seemed desirable. Of the change 
finally adopted, a company booklet says: ; 

Eventually the tremendous changes in the value of the 
dollar, and more especially the irregular application of 
these changes among various classes of employees, en- 
tirely destroyed the salary line as a true dividing line be- 
tween those of the employees whose effects upon profits 
were important and appreciable and those whose effects 
upon our net profits account were remote and heavily con- 
ditioned by the policies ofthe manage- 








of the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company? It certainly is not the ab- 
sentee stockholders. The original Den- 


Next Month—The Shop 


Committee in Control - 


ment. Principal employees are now lim- 
ited to those who have had five years 
or more of service and whose position 





nison evidently had a creative imag- 





with the com- [Continued on page 313 
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Traming the Elephant 


By Talcott Williams 


of the elephants in Barnum & Bailey’s circus, that 

it was a hard job to teach an elephant, with four 
legs, to stand on a rolling ball. The ball was small and 
rolly. The elephant was large and timid, with a timidity 
born of a conservative temperament and large passions. 
The mahout had a good deal to learn himself, particularly 
if he was a new trainer. 

Senator Harding is having a similar job with his ele- 
phant. A League of Nations is right and. inevitable. The 
only difficulty is to vet it. It is an agreeable and praise- 
worthy assumption of advocates of the League that an 
overwhelming majority of the country is for the Versailles 
League, but is prevented by a few Republican politicians, 
twenty or so in number, from putting it over. 

This is desirable, but not true. So was the claim in Oc- 
tober, 1918, by amiable enthusiasts that Wilson had a ma- 
jority with him in the then approaching election. Instead, 
the President lost both the Senate and House. A majority 
of all the voters is for the League; but the opposition to it 
is strong, widespread and grew all last year, after the 
terms of the Covenant were known. The present election 
gives the first straight out fight on the principle that there 
ought to be common action by the great nations to prevent 
war, to enforce international justice and to govern the 
world. 

This issue has been settled by Senator Harding in eight 
weeks after this Presidential campaign opened. The ele- 
phant has all four feet on the rolling ball of a League, even 
if the League to which all the European powers belong, 
but Russia and the German states, has proved a rather un- 
stable and uncertain foundation in the past year. Both the 
parties which divide the rule of the republic are now in 
favor of organized relations between the great powers 
whose working and whose decisions the United States will 
support by its influence and policy and “put teeth in it,” 


| et te in at a time when I was seeing more or less 


which can only mean by force of arms. The issue of the — 


campaign is therefore no longer “League or No League.” 
This country is not to stand alone. It is to bear its share of 
the world’s responsibilities. 


HE issue of the campaign is how this duty shall be dis- 
7 charged, by an organization which pivots on a Council, 
with an international court as subsidiary, or by one that 
pivots on a court, with a council which upholds the action 
of the court “upon justiciable questions.” This last is a very 
important and very weakening limitation of Senator Hard- 
ing, but as the United States in twenty-six treaties has 
accepted arbitration and judicial action on issues not 
justiciable and the new Hague court, as now organized, 
will decide its own jurisdiction, time will lessen this ob- 
jection. Every lawyer will agree with me that when it 
comes to jurisdiction every court grabs all the power that 
it can get. 

Senator Harding would have been more accurate and 
more effective if he had pointed out that the Council un- 
der the Versailles Covenant has failed because its de- 
cisions have to be unanimous or ineffective. Lloyd George 
frankly declared a month ago that the reason why the 
League Council had not acted on the collision between 
Poland and Russia was because the Council was not unani- 
mous. The strongest plea for Article X of the Covenant 
was that the United States could not be advised to act un- 
less it consented to be advised, because the decisions of 
the Council have to be unanimous. As the President de- 
cides the action of the United States on the Council, he 
can practically decide when the United States shall, under 
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Article X, be under a moral obligation to defend the 
boundaries of another country by its army, a very wide 
addition to the powers of an American President. 

A unanimous executive body will always come to dead- 
lock as the Council has over Poland, France wanting war 
against Russia and England opposing. The Assembly has 
also to act unanimously or not at all except in certain 
specified cases. At Versailles, no big power was willing to 
accept a majority decision in Council or Assembly, save in 
very limited instance in the latter. At the close of the 
war we all had the hallucination that the “allied and asso- 
ciated powers” would act together. They have not. They 
have split. They always will. I doubt if there was a single 
advocate of the Covenant, versed in history and political 
science, who did not hope for future amendment introduc- 
ing the majority or two-thirds rule in the Council. No one 
can wish this in the Assembly. The small states will com-’ 
bine against the big. Nations are not equal. 

The great powers must rule the world or it will not be 
ruled at all. How shall this rule be exercized? By an in- 
ternational court, whose decisions the powers will “uphold 
and enforce” or by a Council of the great powers, only able 
to act when unanimous? 

This is a straight out issue on which every voter must 
make up his mind before next November. Most lawyers 
will incline to a court. Not all. Wilson is a lawyer. He 
never got a practice. He is southern by birth. The South, 
and southern and Democratic Presidents have generally 
exalted executive power. The North and northern and Re- 
publican Presidents have not, in general, pushed forward 
the President’s powers. There are exceptions on both sides, 
as witness John Marshall and Theodore Roosevelt. 

For everyday use, the lesser bodies of the League are 
of more constant, continuous value than Council and As- 
sembly. The Labor Conference, the Colonial Conference, the 
Marine Conference, the Military Commission and the as- 
semblage in one place of a large number of existing inter- 
national bodies are products of the Versailles Covenant 
of great value. Their destruction would be a world loss. 
Senator Harding proposes to combine what is good and 
excise what is evil from both organizations—the Hague 
tribunal and the League. He does not say what in each he 
will keep alive and what shall die the death. The educa- 
tion of the elephant is not complete. Possibly, the mahout 
has something to learn. He will have to define himself 
farther in the two months to come; but he has gone far 
enough to save the Republican party from opposition to 
any stable agreement for mutual international action to 
establish a new order of justice, peace and good will among 
men. . 

The flagrant disregard of human rights by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in his utterance in regard to Hayti and Santo 
Domingo ‘has led Senator Harding to an assertion as ex- 


-treme, running counter to the policy of the Republican 


party from Grant to Taft. The United States ought to 
pursue the same policy of preparation for self-government 
in these islands as in the Philippines, but southern injus- 
tice to the negro, a daily wrong which Democratic suc- 
cess tends to foster and protect, throws Republican party 
utterance and organization off from a wise policy of de- 
velopment. England’s acceptance in Egypt of our policy in 
Cuba shows how wise was the leadership of McKinley in 
our colonial affairs. Class appeal which warps Senator 
Harding’s utterance on Hayti has no place in American 
political action, as Governor Cox and the American Feder- 
ation of Labor will learn in the attempt of the latter to ap- 
peal to Americans to vote in the alleged interest of an 
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“organized” part of American citizenship. On this issue 
the Republican party is right and the Democratic party is 
wrong. 


Reading for Senator Harding 
By Norman Hapgood 


' ro does Senator Harding select when he reads 
for pleasure? The answer would be of extraor- 
dinary interest. I am actually thinking less of the 
Senator as an individual than of the standpat mind in 
general. It would be a psychological adventure to get in- 
side of the kind of brain that believes in 1920 that we can 
go successfully “back” to something. It was some time 
ago that Dooley took up the subject of “Arnachists.” 
As usual with that philosopher he landed successfully on 
the central principle. The contemplative saloonkeeper was 
talking before the war, and analyzing the troubles that 
are now so much more obvious. As was his custom he found 
a homely illustration in his own experience. A certain 
family had unaccountably begun to quarrel, everybody 
blaming everybody else. The priest was called in. Being 
a wise man he got at the source. “‘Ye’r sowls ar-re all 
r-right,’ he says, ‘fetch in a plumber,’ he says.” What pub- 
lic unrest calls for is also a plumber. “’Tis no good prayin’ 
again arnychists, Hinnissy. Arnychists.is sewer gas.” 

One of the reasons that I am pleased to think of the 
Governor of Ohio as our next President is that he has 
shown a realization that you do not cure social diseases by 
scolding, but only by getting at the cause and removing it. 
Politically he is a plumber, whereas Harding, Penrose, 
Lodge and their group in the oligarchy remind one of those 
medicine men among the Indians who used to get rid of 
tribal troubles by incantations. Probably the minds of these 
remnants of obsolete conditions are too rigid ever to have 
any realization of what the world’s task in the future is to 
be. They will die in the effort to go “back.” However, if 
it were possible to make one of them read carefully an up 
to date book it would be most entertaining to watch the 
impression. Take, for example, the latest expert presenta- 
tion of modern conditions that has come my way. John 
Graham Brooks has been studying capital and labor for 
something like forty years. He has studied its manifold 
phases, and much of his work has been as an investigator 
on the spot, often as a Government investigator. His new 
book, “Labor’s Challenge to the Social Order,” is a store- 
house of information and sound conclusions, that will be 
of great value to any reader except an ostrich. I wish all 
the standpat readers of The Independent (if there are 
such) would read this book thru carefully, and then write 
me why they are going to vote for Harding. A reactionary 
reader can begin at the beginning, or on almost any page, 
and he will find something to worry him. For example, he 
might begin on page 80. Perhaps if the reader is Senator 
Harding he knows already of the profits of nine steel cor- 
porations running from 78.92 per cent to 109.05 per cent; 
New Jersey zinc, 95.9; a sulphur company, 236 per cent. In 
food in 1916 the profits were in many cases over 100 per 
cent, and higher in 1917. Some of the most incredible profit 
is in munitions, which will be of special interest to Sena- 
tor Harding, as I understand that among the many cares 
with which his herculean brow is wrinkled a high place 
belongs to the need of preserving armament and munitions 
for private enterprize. The coal profiteering will interest the 
women voters. A labor paper points out raises of 200 to 
300 per cent on rooms and tenements and adds that it is 
from the owners of some of these houses that we hear 
“most blame for the workers because they ask for higher 
wages.” Of course Senator Harding knows all these facts, 
but Mr. Brooks’s book will help him to fit them into the 
history of our time and into the prospects of the future. 
Also the book might help him understand why the report 
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of the American Federation of Labor was so favorable to 
the statesmanship of Governor Cox. Conceivably it might 
even help him to understand what things were in the Gov- 
ernor’s mind when he exposed the size and nature of the 
Republican “Boys, get the money” campaign fund, and 
what deeper meanings lie in Mr. McAdoo’s christening of 
Chairman Hays and Treasurer Upham as the Gold Dust 
Twins. 


Campaign Predictions 

F you were a candidate for office you would realize how 
I sincere is the confidence which candidates and their 
campaign managers express in the certainty of victory. 
The onlooker hears both sides and does not wake up every 
morning to shovel off the doorstep a small mountain of 
congratulatory letters and telegrams or spend the day ad- 
dressing cheering crowds of supporters. If Mr. Cox and 
Mr. Harding really wish to find the pulse of the natior 
they should disguise themselves at least three times a 
week as each other and so visit the camp of the enemy. 

Too much looking on one side will result in such a can- 
vass as once took place in Kansas. The would-be Congress- 
man buttonholed a farmer and asked for his support. “Vote 
for you?” shouted the farmer; “I wouldn’t vote for you for 
dog catcher! I wouldn’t vote for you if you were the last 
man on earth!” The politician sighed and took out his poll 
book. “I’m afraid I will have to put you down as ‘doubt- 
ful,’” he said. 


Democracy Must Not Be Vindictive 


By John Spargo 


UGENE V. Debs has never shown himself to bet- 

ter advantage, or in a more lovable spirit, than by 

his letter to the secretary of the Central Labor 
Bodies’ Conference of New York, which has been trying to 
secure his release from Atlanta penitentiary. The presi- 
dential candidate of the Socialist Party says in the letter 
referred to: “I wish no special consideration and I wish to 
fare no better than my comrades. As long as they are held 
criminals and convicts my place is here. My comrades will 
therefore understand that they can serve me best by bring- 
ing their influence to bear in behalf of all.” 

The generous spirit which breathes thru these simple, 
forthright and courageous words will command the respect 
and admiration of every American whose loyalty springs 
from an intelligent attachment to the best ideals and tradi- 
tions of democracy in general and American democracy in 
especial. Any attempt to maintain such a man in the crim- 
inal category is bound to defeat itself, to remove the stigma 
from crime, and to bring contempt upon the whole system 
of criminal law and its administration. 

Whatever excuse or justification there was for treating 
Debs as a dangerous criminal during the war, passed with 
the cessation of hostilities. Personally, I have never be- 
lieved that there was any shadow of justification for the 
exceptionally heavy prison sentences imposed upon Debs 
and other offenders against the special laws relating to se- 
dition and espionage enacted under the extraordinary con- 
ditions of war. Differing fundamentally from Mr. Debs and 
his comrades upon the issues raised by the war, and freely 
admitting that the nation’s right to self-defense justified 
stern and harsh measures of repression against all who 
sought to weaken the national morale, or to defeat the ef- 
fort to carry the war to a successful issue, I cannot permit 
myself to condone, or remain silent concerning, the brutal 
and czaristic spirit which those in authority have marti- 
fested since the cessation of hostilities. 

The dangerous and severe illness which so long inca- 
pacitated President Wilson, and which still limits alike his 
powers and the opportunities of citizens to reach him per- 
sonally, is the only valid reason for moderating one’s criti- 
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cism of his failure to act toward the offenders against the 
extraordinary wartime laws in a manner befitting this 
great democratic nation. At the same time, somewhere di- 
rect responsibility for that failure lies. It must be charged 
to the administration. Some person or persons in author- 
ity must be held responsible for permitting an ugly and 
indelible stain to besmirch the record of Mr. Wilson, the 
idealist, and, what is more important, the record of this 
greatest of English-speaking nations. 

It is a matter for the deepest humiliation and shame 
for the American citizen to remember that even the most 
despotic and autocratic of governments have always grant- 
ed pardon and amnesty to all such “criminals” as Mr. 
Debs after every war. I do not recall an instance to the 
contrary of this. Certainly the hated and despised Wil- 
helm II of Germany and Nicholas II of Russia never 
thought of-keeping in prison men and women whose sole 
offense was the expression of anti-war views, no matter 
how dangerous these might have been regarded during 
war. Does anybody believe that a democratic nation ought 
to be less geherous? Does anybody for a moment believe 
that Lincoln, for example, would have permitted himself 
to be excelled in generosity by the Butcher of Potsdam or 
the weak and cruel Czar Nicholas II? 

Not for one moment do I believe either of these propo- 
sitions. Neither do I believe that President Wilson would 
be less generous than Lincoln. It is unthinkable that he 


, can be aware of the great wrongs perpetrated by the De- 


partment of Justice in the name of the Government of the 
United States; and it is equally unthinkable that he would 
justify—or willingly permit—the continued punishment of 
men and women whose sole offense’ was the honest and open 
expression of anti-war views, however mistaken those views 
may have been. Surely, Woodrow Wilson, who gave such 
matchless expression to the great spiritual aspirations and 
ideals of democracy—aspirations and ideals, be it noted, 
which alone justified our assuming the yoke and sacrifice 
of war—must understand how far most of these men and 
women were and are from being criminals. If by “patriot- 
ism” we mean a sincere and profound love of country, then 


I make bold to say that not a few of the men and women . 


who now languish in prison, victims of a vindictiveness 
wholly alien to the democratic spirit, were and are as pa- 
triotic as President Wilson himself, or as any of the brave 
men who fell upon the battlefields of France. 

I have been called a “patriotic Socialist” and given much 
—too much—credit therefor. But in truth my motives in 
supporting the war were no more “patriotic,” in the true 
sense of that term, than were those of many other Social- 
ists in opposing the war. I believed that our victorious par- 
ticipation in the war would be helpful to America and to 
mankind, and in supporting the war I sought to help 
America and mankind. I have not the slightest doubt that, 
with equal honesty, Mr. Debs, for example, opposed the 


war because he believed that by so doing he was helping. 


onward the best interests of America and mankind. 

Is it too much to expect from a nation which professes 
to be based upon democratic principles and guided by demo- 
cratic ideals some recognition of the great spiritual and 
moral overstrain to which the exigencies of war subjected 
millions of men and women, including some of the noblest 
and best? Is it too much to expect that such a nation will 
draw a clear line between the two classes of offenders— 
those who, on the one hand, served the enemy, either by 
conveying to it military information, or by committing 
crimes against life and property in its interest, and those, 
én the other hand, who simply agitated against the war, 
or openly declined to aid in securing victory, because they 
could not make the mental and spiritual adjustments which 
their fellows found possible? 

For the first of these two classes, which I believe to be so 
small as to be quite negligible, there need be very little 
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concern. For the second class, which is far from being 
negligible, there should be understanding and mercy and 
forgiveness. In their case mercy is no more than justice. 

Every day Mr. Debs and others like him remain im- 
prisoned the shame of America and the degradation of 
her best traditions are increased. If President Wilson has 
an intelligent friend near him in these times, that friend 
ought to tell him frankly that those who have most trusted 
and cherished his inspiration and leadership during the 
war are most hurt and ashamed to see him fail in loyalty 
to democracy here. 


Choosing Our Rulers 


By Preston Slosson 


N American citizen met a Russian Bolshevik. “How 

can you call yourself a democracy,” said the Ameri- 

ean, “when only a small part of your people enjoy 
the franchise and even they can only vote for local soviets, 
which in turn elect provincial soviets, and so on until you 
reach the All-Russian soviet which chooses the Commis- 
sars? In our country we vote directly for Congress and 
practically directly (since the electoral college is only a 
form) for President.” 

“Very true,” said the Boshevik. “You vote directly for 
your rulers, city, state and national. But can you vote for 
just anyone?” ; 

“We-ell, in theory. Of course no one has a real chance 
of election unless he is nominated by one of the two great 
political parties.” 

“So your election is really in two stages. The second 
stage is democratic; you vote for whom you choose of 
those nominated. Is the first stage equally democratic; do 
you nominate directly?” 

“No, I can hartly say that,” confessed the American. 
“Party members choose delegates at caucuses or primaries 
and these meet in state conventions to nominate state 
candidates. Then there is the national convention on top 
of all which nominates for President and Vice-President.” 

“So you have indirect elections in several stages, too, 
just like us Russians. The only difference is that you have 
indirect election for nominations and then direct election 
as the final step.” 

“But recently,” said the American, “we have been put- 
ting in direct primaries in place of the caucuses and local 
conventions.” 

“That ought to simplify matters,” said the Bolshevik. 
“Does it?” 

“I am bound to confess that it doesn’t. You see the 
politicians get together just the same and make ‘selections’ 
or ‘recommendations’ or ‘designations’ for the various 
offices and these names get printed on the direct primary 
ballots along with the independent candidates nominated 
by petition. So while the direct primary acts as a check on 
the party politicians it adds still another stage to the busi- 
ness of nominating. The matter is very complex and 
puzzling and the laws don’t seem to be the same in any 
two states. To tell you the truth the average voter doesn’t 
know how the name of a candidate for the state legislature 
or the judicial bench gets on the ballot until it suddenly 
appears before his eyes on election day.” 

“So your democracy seems to be like the free choice 
granted at a cheap restaurant,” smiled the Bolshevik. 
“You can ask for whatever you want but there is nothing 
but ham and beef in the house. The politicians, taking 
advantage of your cumbrous nominating machinery, get 
up two slates of candidates and then let you choose.” 

“Well, what remedy would you suggest?” 

“It is hardly my business to suggest a remedy,” replied 
the Bolshevik, “your political methods seem so much like 
ours that it is flattering. My own suggestion would be 
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International 

From Ellis Island one can see the radiant 

statue of Liberty and the skyscrapers of 

New York piled like a dream city against 

the horizon. But more than the dream of a 

“sweet land of liberty” is needed to make 
the immigrant into a good American 


© Keystone View 

The new Commissioner of Immigration (right) has announced his intention of 
making the work at Ellis Island constitute a real contribution toward the 
Americanization of our immigrants. By showing them the best brand of United 
States courtesy and recognizing their need for individual consideration Commis- 


sioner Wallace hopes to make the incoming “foreigners” feel an interest and 


responsibility in America at the very start 






































C) Keystone View 
There was a time when 
immigrants got pretty 
much the same _ treat- 
ment as cattle, herded 
along from one inspec- 
tion to another, kept 
standing in line for 
hours or waiting all 
day long in crowded, 
badly ventilated rooms 

-which isn’t at all the 
best way to get a first 
impression. But the 
future citizens in these 
photographs, detained 
at Ellis Island over a 
Sunday, are developing 
their new patriotism in 
advance under the 
stimulus of a popular 
concert out-of-doors. 
Five thousand immi- 
grants a day is the aver- 
age of arrivals at Ellis 
Island now, material of 
enormous possibilities 
or dangers, according 
to the way in which 
Americanization is car- 








ried out 
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that you carry your admirable two-party system one step 
farther and have our Russian one-party system. Instead 
of offering the voter a choice between a Republican and 
a Democrat, both picked by the politicians and perhaps 
very much alike, we offer the voter a choice between a 
Bolshevik and another Bolshevik, exactly alike. Of course, 
if you were in earnest about democracy I imagine you 
would smash both the caucus and the primary and work 
out some third system of nomination. 

“You might have all enrolled members of the party the 
country. over choose their nominees by a simultaneous post- 
card canvass in which each party member could write in any 
name he chose in a blank space provided for the purpose. 
Thus on the same day the people would pick directly the men 
they wanted to vote for in nation, state, county and city 
without any intervention of caucus, convention or other 
machinery. Or, again, you could permit party conventions 
to meet as they chose but allow no names to go on the 
ballot used on election day except by popular petition of 
a certain number of voters. Or you could use a blank 
ballot on election day and require voters to write in such 
names as they wished to vote for.” 

“I see,” said the voter, “but there are two difficulties 
In the first place, if people could vote for anyone they 
wished instead of picking out one of two selected candi- 
dates, votes would be too much scattered. Congressman Jones 
might be very unpopular with the majority of voters and 
yet he would be reélected by a plurality vote if he could 
get his adversaries to scatter their strength among Messrs. 
Smith, Robinson, White, Isaacs, Murphy and Hendricks in- 
stead of concentrating on Smith.” ' 

“There are methods widely used in the bourgeois democ- 
racies of Europe,” said the Bolshevik, “aimed to prevent 
just that danger. You must have heard of the second bal- 
lot, the transferable vote, proportional representation, and 
devices like that, tho they have been little used in your own 
country. If Jones gets a bare plurality you could either 


hold a second election between him and his highest rival - 


or combine the two elections in one by allowing voters to 
indicate their second choice on the original ballot.” 

“My other objection,” continued the voter, “is this. Such 
methods of direct popular nomination or election could be 
applied to prominent offices that the people knew all about, 
like President or Governor or Mayor or Congressman. But 
how is the average voter to pick out the minor offices on 
our long ballots—all the judges and comptrollers and state 
engineers and coroners and so on. Perhaps you don’t realize 
that, counting national, state, city and county offices alto- 
gether the American voter must often choose among hun- 
dreds of names for scores of offices.” 

“And your democracy is so sensitive,” scornfully said 
the Russian, “that rather than adopt the short ballot and 
vote for a few men, and those responsible, you permit the 
politicians to keep alive their caucuses and conventions 
and primaries for the nominating to scores of offices of 
whose qualifications the voter knows nothing. Rather than 
let the Governor pick a judge by appointment, you let a 
boss pick him by nomination. That is because you value 
the name of democracy above the fact. You Americans 
aim at democracy but you never take the trouble to study 
the machinery thru which it works. It is such folly which 
cheats you out of self-government and thus helps our prop- 
aganda in ‘your country. If you gave half the care to 
devising methods for the majority to rule that we Bolshe- 
viks have given to methods enabling the minority to rule 
you might with more reason call yourselves a democracy.” 


New Sources of Paper 


F “the art preservative of the arts” is not to perish 
from the earth and the world relapse into the dark ages 
before Gutenberg some new supply of cellulose must be 
discovered. Norway, from which England gets her paper 
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pulp, and Canada, from which we get ours, are being de- 
nuded of their spruce and pine. Trees, once they are de- 
stroyed, cannot be grown in a northern clime fast enough 
to feed the press. So it is evident that we must look to the 
tropics for our future supply. Various candidates for the 
succession to the vanishing dynasty of the conifers have 
been nominated. Most conspicuous because the biggest is 
the baobab tree of Africa, whose bloated trunk, sometimes 
thirty feet thru, has never been found useful for it is too 
wet for fuel and too soft for lumber. But it may be just 
the thing for paper pulp. 

Professor Dunstan, Director of the Imperial Institute, 
London, tells us that bamboo is the best yet. The Chinese 
have long used it for paper as well as for almost every- 
thing else they need. A bamboo shoot grows to its full hight 
in a single season and will yield half its bulk in pulp. An 
acre of ground in the West Indies will grow forty tons of 
bamboo a year. 

Sir Harry Johnston proposes to utilize the elephant 
grass and reeds that surround African lakes. Esparto grass 
is a proved possibility. Banana stalk can also be made into 
paper. The material wanted, cellulose fiber, is the sub- 
stance of all plant life and it is merely a question of where 
it can be obtained most abundantly and worked up most 
cheaply. 


Wanted: A Pullmaneria 


UT of the West, where the pristine American spirit 

of independence still survives, have come the cafeteria, 
the groceria, the shaveria, the shineria and other self-help 
schemes. But the idea can be carried farther and should 
be brought to bear upon that earliest and most persistent 
stronghold of the tipping evil, the sleeping car. Why could 
not the Pullman be provided with the magic beds of the 
bungalow that come out of the wall ready made at the 
pressing of a button? Then with an automat installed in 
the dining car a man could travel without degrading him- 
self by insulting his fellow citizens. 

Worse than that the traveler has been insulting his Gov- 
ernment by proffering bribes to its subordinate officials. 
He doubtless does not realize that the dusky palm which 
has of late been held open to him for the customary coin 
was that of Uncle Sam. Uncle Sam’s tip during the twenty- 
six months that he ran the railroads was more than $15,- 
000,000. So it is figured out by the Commercial Bribery and 
Tipping Review of Washington—a new journal whose 
name belies its laudable purpose; it should be called the 
Anti-Tipping Review. When the Government took over the 
roads the Pullman Company employed about 7600 porters 
and maids, or rather partly employed them, forcing them 
to get the major part of their honest earnings by dishonest 
graft. They received on the average $46 a month apiece, but 
got in tips from $44 to $200 extra, the amount dependent 
not upon their extra duties but upon the wealth and caprice 
of their passengers. In May, 1919, the Director General of 
Railroads raised the wages of the sleeping and parlor car 
employees, then numbering 12,000, by $25 a month. 
But probably, at the prevailing rate of wages, the Gov- 
ernment would have had to pay them $120 a month instead 
of $71 if it had abolished tipping, and counting in the hun- 
gry hands of the 10,000 dining car employees the Govern- 
ment must have been helped out to the extent of some 
$20,000,000 by the enforced gratuities of the traveling 
man. Perhaps he found it pleasanter to contribute to the 
expenses of the administration in this way rather than by 
income or luxury tax, for it gives one a false feeling of 
generosity and an unwarranted sense of superiority to 
bestow a tip. But it is not a nice thing to think about that 
some 20,000 public servants are reduced to beggary to se- 
cure from half to four-fifths of their wages. In Newark 
500 barbers are on strike for the abolition of the tipping 
system. No strike is more deserving of public support. 
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Harding on the League 


HE long awaited declaration of Senator Harding’s 

policy in regard to the League of Nations was de- 
livered from his front porch at Marion on August 28 to 
an Indiana delegation. He began by rejoicing that the 
Treaty had not been ratified for if it had been America 
would now -be called upon to bear the brunt of the Bolshe- 
vist attack on Poland. Congress would be in honor bound 
to provide munitions and men to defend the territorial 
integrity of Poland “against external aggression,” as pro- 
vided in Article X of the Covenant. Senator Harding voted 
to accept the League Covenant with reservations “most re- 
luctantly and with grave misgivings.” 


But the conditions have changed. Experience has brought 
enlightenment. We know now that the League constituted at 
Versailles is utterly impotent as a preventive of wars. It is so 
obviously impotent that it has not even been tried. It could not 
survive a single test. The original League, mistakenly conceived 
and unreasonably insisted upon, has undoubtedly passed beyond 
the possibility of restoration. The maturer judgment of the 
world will be that it deserved to pass for the very simple reason 
that, contrary to all of the tendencies developed by the civilizing 
processes of the world, it rested upon the power of might, not 
right. 

Passing from the critical to the constructive the Repub- 
lican presidential candidate forecast his own policy as 
follows: 


There are distinctly two types of international relationship. 
One is an offensive and defensive alliance of great powers, like 
that created at Versailles, to impose their will upon the helpless 
peoples of the world. Frankly, I am opposed to such a scheme 
as that, and I speak knowingly when I say that the associated 
powers, with whom we fought the war, were reluctant to 
accept such a proposition. 

I am opposed to the very thought of our Republic becoming 
a party to so great an outrage upon other peoples, who have as 
good a right to seek their political freedom as we had in 1776 
and have the same right to developing eminence under the in- 
spiration of nationality as we held for ourselves. 

The other type is a society of free nations, or an association 
of free nations, or a league of free nations, animated by con- 


siderations of right and justice, instead of might and self-interest, 
and not merely proclaimed an agency in pursuit of peace, but 
so organized and so participated in as to make the actual attain- 
ment of peace a reasonable possibility. Such an association I 
favor with all my heart, and I would make no fine distinction 
as to whom credit is due. One need not care what it is called. 
Let it be an association, a society, or a league, or what not, 
our concern is solely with the substance, not the form thereof. 

This is proposing no new thing. This country is already a 
member of such a society—the Hague tribunal, which, unlike the 
League of Versailles, is still functioning, and within a few weeks 
will resume its committee sessions under the chairmanship of 
an American representative. 

In that body we have the framework of a really effective 
instrumentality of enduring peace. The fact that the tribunal 
did not prevent the great war is, of course, manifest, but the 
cause of the failure is no less apparent. Germany, already 
secretly determined upon a ruthless invasion, was able to pre- 
vent the adoption of measures which might have proved effectual. 

The condition now is wholly different. Not only Germany, but 
the entire world, has profited to the extent of an awful object 
lesson, the impressions of which cannot be erased from the 
human mind for generations to come. The horrors of war and 
the eagerness for peace have become universal. What once 
seemed at the Hague to be a mere academic discussion has be- 
come a positive, outstanding need of facing terrifying actualities. 
This makes vastly easier the task of so strengthening the Hague 
tribunal as to render its just decrees either acceptable or en- 
forceable. It is not uncommon for the advocates of the League 
of Versailles to contrast unfavorably the Hague tribunal upon 
the ground that the tribunal “lacks teeth.” 

Very well, then, let’s put teeth into it. If, in the failed League 
of Versailles there can be found machinery which the tribunal 
can use properly and advantageously, by all means let it be 
appropriated. I would even go further. I would take and com- 
bine all that is good and excise all that is bad from both organ- 
izations. This statement is broad enough to inciude the sugges- 
tion that if the League, which has heretofore riveted our con- 
siderations and apprehensions, has been so entwined and inter- 
woven into the peace of Europe, that its good must be preserved 
in order to stabilize the peace of that continent, then it can be 
amended or revised so that we may still have a remnant of 
world aspirations in 1918 builded into the world’s highest con- 
ception of helpful coéperation in the ultimate realization. 

I believe humanity would welcome the creation of an inter- 
national association for conference and a world court whose 
verdicts upon justiciable questions this country in common with 

















Stinson in Dayton Daily News 
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PULLING AGAINST THE TIDE 


TOO BIG TO HIDE OR CAMOUFLAGE 


IN DESPERATION 


These three cartoons from Governor Cox’s own newspaper illustrate the trend that his campaign against Senator Harding is 
taking. But as yet his charges have been in the nature of bird shot rather than bullets 
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all nations would be both willing and able to uphold. The decision 
of such a court or the recommendations of such a conference 
could be accepted without sacrificing on our part or asking 


any other power to sacrifice one iota of its nationality. 

Senator Harding quoted with approval the suggestion 
of Viscount Grey, former British ambassador to Wash- 
ington, that “the Americans should be entrusted with the 
task of drafting a reconstruction scheme,” for the League 
“which would be consonant with the feeling not of one but 
of all parties in America.” This, Senator Harding said, 
“comprehends substantially what I propose to do if elected 
President.” It would not involve reconvening the entire 
convention or require any material delay. Mr. Harding 
would as President urge prompt passage of the resolution 
“declaring at an end the technical war when we are ac- 
tually at peace.” He has “no expectation whatever of find- 
ing it necessary or advisable to negotiate a separate peace 
with Germany.” 


Root’s World Court 


HE new feature injected into the campaign is the 

adoption by Senator Harding of the idea of a World 
Court as a basis for international codperation. In this pol- 
icy the Republican candidate is following the lead of ex- 
Secretary of State Root, who wrote the League of Nations 
plank for the Republican platform and who has just re- 
turned from Europe where he has participated in planning 
the judicial machinery of the League of Nations. 

The Advisory Commission of Jurists was selected by the 
Council of the League of Nations to plan the organization 
of the judicial body of the League. The scope of the Court’s 
powers of interpretation and arbitration are defined in Ar- 
ticle XIII of the Covenant, which article was drawn up by 
Mr. Root in consultation with Viscount Bryce. The Ad- 
visory Committee was composed of eminent authorities in 
international law from various countries chosen without 
regard to nationality. The Commission held its sessions at 
The Hague in June and July and reported its plan to the 
Council of the League of Nations meeting at San Sebastian. 

According to the report of the Commission the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice is to be “composed 
of a body of independent judges, elected regardless of their 
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Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
HARDINI 
A Deniocratic comment on Senator Harding’s campaign 
speeches. With apologies to the’ Handcuff King 
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nationality, from among persons of high moral charac- 
ter, who possess the qualifications required, in their respec- 
tive countries, for appointment to the highest judicial of- 
fices, or are jurisconsults of recognized ability in inter- 
national law.” 

By abandoning altogether the idea of national repre- 
sentatives the new plan dodges one of the main difficulties 
of the old Hague Court. The big powers were never willing 
to submit themselves to the ruling of a majority composed 
of minor nationalities and on the other hand the small na- 
tions insisted upon equal representation as a matter of 
right and dignity. The members of the Court are to be 
elected by the Assembly and Council of the League from 
a list composed of nominations made by national groups 
in consultation with their highest courts of justice, schools 
of law and national law organizations. The candidates will 
be nominated without regard to their nationality, but no 
two of the same nationality may sit in the Court. It is 
stipulated “also that the whole body should represent the 
main forms of civilization and the principal legal systems 
of the world.” The Court will consist of eleven judges ‘and 
four deputy judges elected for nine years. No member of 
the Court can be dismissed “unless in the unanimous 
opinion of the other members he has ceased to fulfil the 
required conditions.” 

The Court will meet regularly every year at The Hague. 
The official language is French. The judges of the nation- 
ality of each contesting party shall retain their rights to 
sit in the case before the Court. If in any particular case 
the bench contains a judge of the nationality of one of the 
parties only, the other party may select a judge of its na- 
tionality to be added to the bench. 

The scope of the Court is defined in the following articles: 

Article 33—-When a dispute having arisen between states, it 
has been found impossible to settle it by diplomatic means, and 
no agreement has been made to choose another jurisdiction, the 
party claiming to have been wronged may bring the case before 
the Court. The Court shall, first of all, decide whether the 
preceding conditions have been complied with; if so, it shall 
deliver judgment according to the terms and within the limits of 
the Article which follows. 

Article 34—In the absence of any special convention, the 
Court shall be competent to hear and determine cases of a legal 
nature, between states which are members of the canes of 
Nations, concerning : 

(a) The interpretation of a Treaty. 

(b) Any question of international law 

(c) The existence of any fact which, if established. would 
constitute a breach of an international obligation. 

(d) The nature or extent of reparation to be made for the 
breach of an international obligation. 

(e) The interpretation of a sentence passed by the Court. 

The Court shall also take cognizance of all disputes of any 
kind which are submitted to its jurisdiction by a eer. or 
special convention between the parties. 

In the event of a dispute as to whether a certain case comes 
within the categories defined above, the Court shall decide. 


The Court is also authorized to “give an advisory opinion 
upon any question or dispute of an international nature 
referred to it by the Council or Assembly.” 

The Court hearings shall be public unless otherwise de- 
cided by the Court at the reasonable request of one of the 
parties. This clause was inserted by the Italians because 
the issues might involve high diplomatic secrets. If a party 
refuses to appear before the Court, the Court may pro- 
nounce upon the case if it finds the evidence submitted by 
the other party is well founded in fact and law. “Decisions 
of the Court shall be taken by a majority of the judges 
present.” “The sentence shall state the reasons on which it 
is based,” but no reasons shall be given for dissent or reser- 
vations. “This sentence is final and without appeal.” An 
appeal for revision based upon the discovery of new de- 
cisive factst’'may be entertained by the Court within five 
years. 

In the deliberations of the Commission of Jurists, Mr. 
Root took a very active part and some of its most important 
features are credited to him. He was aided by James Brown 
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American sympathizers with the Irish rebellion picketed the dock as the British liner “Aquitania” left New York last week and 
displayed placards denouncing the “British” Government’s treatment of Archbishop Mannix and Mayor MacSwiney of Cork 


Scott and other American experts. It will be seen that the 
proposed Permanent Court of International Justice is so 
closely entwined that the League of Nations has hardly to 
be separable from it. 


Republican Campaign Fund 


’ ILL H. Hays, chairman of the. Republican National 
Committee, has issued a flat and comprehensive de- 
nial of the charges of Governor Cox that certain inter- 
ests had banded together to buy the Presidency and that 
a corruption fund of $15,000,000 was being collected, much 
of it in large amounts, for the Republican campaign. In 
refutation of these allegations he presented the follow- 
ing figures to the Senatorial investigating committee at 
Chicago: 
Since the 1920 convention there has been raised by the 
national committee for its own use $618,013.54 up to August 


26. During this period there has been raised by the states, 
where we have a joint working arrangement,.for their own use 
$399,241.78. 

From June 14 to August 26, 1920, the national committee 
has expended $843,009.50, which has been spent for headquarters 
expenses, including Washington, New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Denver and San Francisco; administration, mailing department, 
telephone, telegraph, furniture, additional fixtures, supplies, post- 
age, envelopes, traveling expenses; also speakers’ bureau, includ- 
ing salaries and expense of publicity incident to particular meet- 
ings, speakers traveling and other expenses; rent of all head- 
quarters; general publicity, including news and cartoon service 
to Republican papers, pamphlets, booklets, lithographs, campaign 
buttons and general expense of all bureaus. 

During this period from June 14, 1920, to August 26, 1920, 
there were 12,389 men and women contributors tc both the 
national committee and to state committees through the joint 
collecting organization, an average of $82.11. Of these none has 
been over the one thousand dollar rule except eight, which eight 
have given a total of $13,500—an average of $1,687.50. The 
highest of these was $2500. 

Mr. Hays says that the budget on estimate of the total 
amount to be spent for the Republican campaign was 
$3,079,037.20. 


Mr. Cummings, chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee for 1916, testified that his committee spent in 


that campaign about $2,300,000, not counting the state 
funds. 


Brooklyn Strike 


(Sa between Manhattan and Brooklyn 
is largely cut off by a strike of the employees on the 
elevated, subway and surface lines August 29. The trans- 
portation companies and the public were taken by surprize 
and unprepared, for the vote to strike was taken spon- 
taneously and suddenly in opposition to the union officers 
at a meeting of a section of the men held at 3 o’clock on 
Sunday morning. Negotiations had been going on for a 
month between the union and the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company and it was thought that an agreement was in 
sight, for the men had withdrawn the demands most diffi- 


cult to concede, the insistence upon the “closed shop.” The 
increase in wages demanded averages 40 per cent. Motor- 
men and conductors on surface lines now getting 52 to 62 
cents ask for 84 to 92 an hour. The men on the subway 
and elevated lines now getting 49 to 57 cents ask for 70 
to 90. The strikers number nearly 12,000, comprizing 
4500 on the surface, 2900 on the elevated and subways 
and 3900 in shop and power house. 

The Brooklyn Rapid Transit system is in the hands of a 
receiver, Lindley M. Garrison, acting under Judge J. M. 
Mayer of the Federal Court. The receiver says that the 
increase asked for would raise the payroll from $25,000,- 
000 to $40,000,000, which is all the company earns. The 
judge refuses the mayor’s request to submit the whole 
dispute to arbitration on the ground that it would be il- 
legal for him to consent in advance to unknown terms that 
may be ruinous to the company. 

The company has made no attempt to run the surface 
cars because they are subject to attack by a mob, and only 
about five per cent of the subway and surface trains were 
kept running. Consequently hundreds of thousands of 
people, who had to make their way between the twin cities, 
jammed the bridges, streets and stations night and day. 
At the Atlantic Avenue junction, where all routes run to- 
gether, the crowd numbered 250,000 and extended for 
five blocks in all directions, pushing and fighting for a 
chance at, a conveyance. Commissioner Whalen put five 
hundred municipal busses into the service and free ferries 
were run across East River. All sorts of vehicles entered 
the transportation business, charging all that -the traffic 
would bear. 


The Starving of MacSwiney 


ERENCE MacSwiney, the Sinn Fein Lord Mayor of 

Cork, who was convicted of sedition by court martial 
and sent to Brixton prison, London, has refused to eat 
ever since his imprisonment. Pressure of all sorts has been 
brought to bear upon the Government for his release and 
appeals have been sent to foreign powers for intervention, 
but with no effect. Premier Lloyd George in reply to a pe- 
tition from Mary MacSwiney, the mayor’s sister, tele- 
graphed: 

It is with profound regret that I hear of the pain inflicted 
upon you by the determination of your brother to starve himself. 
It is impossible for the Government to make an exception in his 
case. Were they to do so it would break down the administration 
of the law in the United Kingdom, for all prisoners would claim 
the same privilege. 

In a public statement the Premier said: 

A law which is a respecter of persons is no law. If the Cabinet 
departed from its decision a complete breakdown of the whole 
machinery of law and government in Ireland inevitably’ would 
follow. The release some weeks ago of hunger strikers in Ireland 
was followed by an outburst of cruel murder and outrage. 

Personal appeals to the King for pardon were denied 
on the grounds explained by Lord Stamfordham, the 
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King’s private secretary, in 
a letter to Horatio Bottom- 
ley: 


You aim at the release of 
the Lord Mayor, but even if 
the King were in favor of 
such a course it would only 
be effected by the sovereign’s 
personal action in face of the 
advice of his Ministers, and 
with the presumable result of 
their resignation and also the 
further risk that the country 
at large might regard the 
price paid as too high for the 
object attained and blame his 
Majesty for creating a grave 
political crisis at a time of 
special national stress and 
anxiety. 

The Council of Action, es- 
tablished by the labor 
unions to prevent participa- 
tion in the Polish war by 
threat of a general strike, 
sent the following message 
to the Premier: 

The whole organized Brit- 
ish labor asks you to consider 
Government’s decision to allow the Lord Mayor of Cork to die 
rather than release him. His suffering is greater than lengthy 
imprisonment. His death would make an Irish solution more 
remote. 


© Paul Thompson 


question 


Riots in Belfast 


WEEK’S fighting between the Sinn Feiners and Or- 

angemen in the streets of Belfast totaled up twenty- 
one persons killed and some 250 injured. There have been 
172 buildings set on fire. 

The rioting originated in the erroneous report that the 
Nationalists had stoned the children going home from a 
suburban school. At the rumor and threat of reprisals 
mobs gathered on both sides, and beginning with stones 
passed on to revolvers anu finally to rifles and machine 
guns. During the first days or rather nights of fighting 
the Nationalists had the best of it, being 
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SELF-MARTYRED FOR IRELAND 
Twenty-one days of hunger strike in Brixton 
prison had not shaken the decision of Ter- 
ence MacSwiney, Lord Mayor of Cork, to 
starve himself to death if he were not re- 
leased by the British authorities. His spec- 
tacular self-sacrifice roused bitter feeling 
among extremists on both sides of the Irish 
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Am I to be told that this is an act of war: that 
it is lawful to shoot at sight any one wearing a 
policeman’s uniform and honestly discharging a 
policeman’s duty? I prefer to call it by its true 
name—cold, deliberate, willful murder. Hence, any 
one who plans, encourages, abets or even sympa- 
thizes with such an act participates in the guilt 
before God! , 

I know we are living under the harsh, tyran- 
nical régime of militarism and brute force, which 
invites and stimulates crime: that all pretense 
of discipline has been thrown to the winds; that 
those professing to be the guardians of law and 
order have become most ardent. votaries of law- 
lessness and disorder; that they have been over- 
running the country and making the night hideous 
by raids, rifle fire, burnings and the destruction 
of valuable property ; that towns have been sacked 
as in the rude warfare of the earlier ages and that 
those who run from fear are shot at sight and 
that reckless firing in crowded places has made 
many innocent victims. 

All this professes to be done by way of reprisals, 
but reprisals are generally unjust and often fall 
on the innocent. Crime does not excuse crime. 


Wrangle Over Wrangel 


HE French Government in extending 

recognition and support to Baron Wrangel 
acted without the knowledge and in op- 
position to the judgment of the British Gov- 
ernment. This brings to an open break a long* develop- 
ing divergence of policy in regard to the operations against 
the Bolsheviki in southern Russia. The British were the 
backers of General Denikin in his drive toward Moscow. 
They supplied him with millions of dollars’ worth of arms, 
ammunition and uniforms. British officers organized his 
army and advised his staff. King George created him a 
Knight of the Bath, a very unusual honor for a man in 
his position. 

Besides the Volunteer Army, composed largely of former 
officers of the Czar, Denikin had at first the support of the 
Cossacks of the Don and Kuban. With these he swept 
over the Ukraine and it seemed for a time that he would 
succeed in capturing the Soviet capital and also making 
connection with Admiral Kolchak of the Siberian Govern- 
ment, to whom Denikin professed allegiance. 

But at the hight of his 





better armed and more venturesome, but 
later Unionists organized with the definite 
purpose of wiping out the Catholic quarter. 
They set fire to the grocery stores and 
public houses of the Shankhill district and 
stoned the fire brigades that tried to put 
them out. The military used armored cars 
to clear the streets before them, but suf- 
fered much from snipers on the roof. 

In Dundalk the Sinn Feiners set fire to 
a milliner’s shop in which thirteen assist- 
ants were sleeping. Two girls and a boy 
were burned to death. The handsome coun- 
try house of Deputy Lieutenant Pike of 
Cork County was burned. Major Johnstone, 
a justice of the peace of County Donegal, 
was shot while at supper by men who fired 
thru the window. 

Cardinal Logue, Primate of Ireland, in a 
letter read in the churches condemns the 
shooting of Constable Brennan as he was 
going home from the Protestant church 
and also condemns the brutality of the 
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triumphant advance came a 
swift reversal of fortune, - 
due not so much to the valor 
of the Bolsheviki as to the 
dissensions that arose in his 
rear. Absorbed in his mili- 
tary measures he neglected 
to cultivate the good will of 
the people whose territory 
he overran. He refused the 
demand of the Ukrainians 
for national independence. 
He ignored the desire of the 
peasantry for land. He in- 
fringed upon the historic 
liberties of the Cossacks. He 
dispersed the Kuban Rada 
or National Assembly by 
force, imprisoning or hang- 
ing the members who op- 
posed him. His troops rav- 
aged the country they pro- 
fessed to liberate with about 








British authorities and the reprisals of 
both sides. He says of Brennan: 
The poor victim I know to have been a 


quiet, upright man who never gave offense to 
any one in the discharge of his duty. 


John Bull: 


was!” 


Whitelaw in London Passing Show 

IT’S A PROBLEM! 

“For heaven’s sake, give that 
infant what he wants.” 

Nurse David: “I would if I only knew what it 


as little regard to life and 
property as the Bolsheviki. 

Consequently he was 
harassed by peasant risings 
and partizan bands in his 
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rear. Ukrainian towns set up soviets and the Cos- 
sacks deserted by wholesale or: went over to the enemy. 
At this unfortunate crisis he quarreled with his 
ablest officer, Baron Wrangel, who had led the army 
in the capture of Tsaritsin, one of the most brilliant ex- 
ploits of the campaign. Denikin accused Wrangel of being 
pro-German, probably on account of his Teutonic blood, 
and of conspiring to restore the Czar. Wrangel was forced 
te resign and retired to Sevastopol. But the British admiral 
at that port ordered him to leave Russia on account of 
his disagreement with Denikin. 

In his letter of resignation Wrangel charges Denikin 
with incompetence and treachery toward Kolchak. A few 
of Wrangel’s accusations of his late chief may be 
quoted: 

Having tasted power, poisoned by ambition and surrounded by 
dishonest hangers-on, the struggle so brilliantly started by you 
and so unworthily lost is coming to an end. Into it have been 
thrown hundreds of thousands of Russia’s best sons, innocent of 
your mistakes, 

An army taught to loot and drink and the example of whose 
leaders demoralized the troops—such an army could not save 
Russia. 

Not having an organized rear, not having prepared a single 
fortified position behind the lines and not a single point of 
resistance, retreating in a territory where the civil population 
had learned to hate it, the Volunteer Army, having begun its 
retreat, fell back and nothing could stop it. As the enemy’s 


successes developed the poorness of our strategy and policy 
became evident. 


After Denikin’s fall the officers of the defeated army 
elected Wrangel to the command. As the Bolsheviki had 
recovered the entire Ukraine, gained control of the Don 
and Kuban region and advanced beyond the Caucasus 
mountains, the remnants of Denikin’s force sought refuge 
in the Crimean peninsula. The Bolsheviki would have fol- 
lowed them here and doubtless captured them as in a trap 
but the British interposed and saved them. British war- 
ships stationed on both sides of the narrow neck of the 
peninsula bombarded the Bolsheviki and kept them out 
of the Crimea. Sheltered here during the winter Wrangel 
reorganized his army and prepared a new offensive. 

When Premier Lloyd George opened negotiations with 
the Bolsheviki the Soviet Commissioner of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Tchitcherin, on July 24, demanded as a preliminary 
to peace that the British withdraw their protection from 
Wrangel and that the latter surrender his army and all 
the territory under his control. This Lloyd George refused 
to do, but he declared his disapproval of Denikin’s ad- 
vance into Russia and warned him that he undertook it on 
his own responsibility. British aid to Wrangel was stopped 
last February when it was perceived that he was intent 
upon another invasion of Russia. 

But as the British dropped Wrangel the French took 
him up. Premier Millerand some time ago announced to 
the Chamber of Deputies that he would recognize Wran- 
gel’s government whenever it would acknowledge Russia’s 
previous engagements toward foreign powers. This means 
the repayment of the vast loans made by France to the 
Czar’s Government and the extensive investments of 
French citizens in Russia before the war. Of course Wran- 
gel was glad to promise this, so his South Russian Gov- 
ernment receives French recognition. Washington cor- 
respondents report that our Government is likely to take 
the same action, but the British Government still distrusts 
Wrangel. 


Who Is Wrangel? 


HE latest champion to enter the lists against Lenin is 
Baron Peter Wrangel. The outlaw knight of the blood- 
red shield has successively unhorsed Kaledin, Kornilov, 
Kolchak, Denikin and Yudenitch, but there is a sixth 
Richmond in the field. A young cavalryman who last year 
was routed by the Bolsheviki, was suspected of treachery 
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Courtesy of New York Times 


General Baron Peter Wrangel, cavalryman, engineer, leader of 
the armies fighting the Bolsheviki, and head of the new gov- 
ernment of South Russia. His success has been in part due to 
his skill in obtaining the co-operation of all foes of the Bolshevik 
government. “My slogan,” General Wrangel is reported to have 
said, “is: with whomsoever you please, but for Russia” 


to the Allies and his chief, was dismissed in disgrace by 
Denikin, was exiled to Constantinople and was brought to 
death’s door by typhus, is now the head of a government 
recognized by France and in command of a formidable 
force that is making rapid inroads into Russia’s richest 
province. The seat of the new “Government of South Rus- 
sia,” which aspires to become the Government of All the 
Russias, is the port of Sevastopol, which was captured by 
the combined French, British and Turkish armies in 1855 
after a year-long siege. Here under the protection of the 
British fleet General Wrangel on his return from Con- 
stantinople last April set about the reorganization of the 
defeated and discouraged troops and refugees who had 
fled to the Crimea to escape the Bolshevist wave sweeping 
down from the north. 

Peter Wrangel is not a Russian by blood or a soldier by 
profession. He is, like our Hoover, a mining engineer. He 
was born in St. Petersburg, the son of Baron Nikolai 
Wrangel, who having lost his fortune, had become a bank 
manager. The family belongs to the Baltic nobility and 
has contributed great names to the history of three coun- 
tries, Germany, Sweden and Russia. Count Gustav Wrangel 
served in the Swedish army under Gustavus Adolphus in 
1627. Count Friedrich Wrangel served in the Prussian 
army against Napoleon. Baron Ferdinand Wrangel, Gov- 
ernor of Alaska, gave his name to an island and a town 
which later, much to his disgust, passed into American 
possession. 

Peter Wrangel was educated in the Petersburg College 
of Engineering and, after serving his year in the army, 
went to Siberia to engage in mining. When the war with 
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Japan broke out 
rejoined the army 
and was twice 
promoted for 
bravery. He en- 
tered the Great 
War as a non- 
commissioned of- 
ficer in the Im- 
perial Guards, 
_ but within a 
few weeks distin- 
guished himself 
by a gallant feat 
that turned a 
rout into a vic- 
tory. The Russian 
cavalry had fall- 
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unlike his fore- 
runners Wrangel 
is not relying al- 
together upon the 
printing press to 
finance his cam- 
paign. He has 
made _ arrange- 
ments with an in- 
ternational trad- 
ing company of 
British, French 
and Russians to 
obtain funds in 
exchange for the 
stores that will 
come under his 
control'in his ad- 








en into the same 
trap as the Brit- 
ish Light Brigade 
in the Crimean War. In charging a German battery they 
were drawn into an ambush and the Germans opened fire 
on them from both sides with machine guns. The troop 
was in danger of annihilation and retreat was sounded, 
but Wrangel, seeing that the only way out was straight 
ahead, collected such men as he could and charged the guns. 
The German gunners were sabered where they stood and 
the machine guns also taken. For this exploit Wrangel was 
promoted to a captaincy on the spot. He later became 
Major General of Cossack cavalry and after the revolu- 
tion, when Kerensky attempted to renew the fighting on 
the Galician front, he saved the army from disaster. When 
the Bolsheviki overthrew Kerensky he fought against them 
in the volunteer army until his quarrel with its leader, 
Denikin. 


Brown in Chicago Daily News 


Wrangel’s Policies 


HETHER Wrangel can accomplish what Denikin 

failed to do remains to be seen, for his present advance 
into the Ukraine can be explained by the fact that the 
Bolsheviki have now more than they can attend to on the 
Polish front. But he is evidently trying to avoid the mis- 
takes of his predecessor by winning over the factions 
whom Denikin antagonized. Instead of striving to restore 
the old régime he has recognized that the economic revolu- 
tion is irreversible, so he has announced that the peasants 
shall keep the land they have seized but must pay for it by 
turning over to the Government one-fifth of their harvests 
or the money equivalent. Out of this fund the landlords are 
to be compensated. This, says Professor Peter Struve, the 
South Russian representative in Paris, “should be regard- 
ed as the initial stage of an important agrarian reform 
tending to secure full possession of the land by those peas- 
ants who cultivate it by their personal efforts.” Wrangel 
has set an example by dividing up among the peasants the 
60,000 acre estate which came under his contro] thru his 
marriage in 1915 with the daughter of Ivenko, a rich 
Ukrainian landlord. 

The Kuban Cossacks owed Wrangel a grudge because 
while in the service of Denikin he had supprest their 
Rada (parliament) with his troops. But now he has won 
over both the Kuban and Don Cossacks by promising not 
to interfere with their internal affairs or infringe upon 
their historic rights. He has even made an ally out of 
Makno, the Red bandit, who has been the terror of all 
parties in the Ukraine. Wrangel’s slogan is: “With whom- 
soever you please, but for Russia.” 

To provide funds he has had a stack of paper money 


printed for him in London. This adds another currency to 


those of half a dozen defunct Russian governments, but 


ANOTHER CONVERT? 


vance northward. 
Withinthree 
months he has 
gained possession of the country lying between the Dnieper 
River on the west and the Sea of Azov on the east, that is 
the whole province of Taurida. This puts him in com- 
mand of the harvests and mineral wealth of the most pro- 
ductive part of Russia and the British and French ship- 
ping is already in the Black Sea to carry them off. 


Poles Refuse to Halt 


HE Poles, flushed with their tremendous victory, show 

no disposition to comply with the advice of their 
friends not to attempt a second invasion of Russia. France, 
England and the United States have definitely warned 
them against advancing beyond the boundary drawn by 
the Paris Peace Conference. But Marshal Pilsudski, chief 
of state, declares that to halt on the Entente line “would 
be to affirm by deed that this illusory eastern boundary 
corresponds to our aspirations.” This is a frank confession 
of the intention of the Poles not to confine themselves to 
their ethnographical limits as President Wilson stipulated 
in his Fourteen Points and recent note. Pilsudski also 
argues that it is impossible for military reasons: 

Our friends wish us to halt on the eastern front and maintain 
a solely defensive attitude. In my opinion that cannot be done. 
How is it possible for a small army not technically well equipped 
to create a defensive line on a front of hundreds of kilometers? 
There are only two solutions, either to advance to complete 
destruction of the enemy or else to halt on our illusory frontiers 
to conclude peace as quickly as possible. Even if we sign peace 
in such circumstances we shall always be the object of Russian 
aggression. 

On the other hand the French generals are emphatic in 
their denial of any military necessity for an advance into 
Russia. 

It is possible that the Poles may not have to decide the 
question after all for the Bolsheviki are rallying their 
scattered forces and have at some points recovered a little 
of, their lost ground. The German Government has notified 
Poland that 70,000 fugitives from the Soviet army have 
escaped over the border into East Prussia. The permission 
of Poland is asked to send them across the Polish corridor 
into the interior of Germany. 

The Polish peace delegates, finding conditions at Minsk 
intolerable on account of their confinement, lack of food 
and interrupted communications, have insisted upon the 
transference of the conference to Riga in Latvia and the 
Bolsheviki have consented. The Soviet Government has 
also agreed to withdraw the clause in their peace proposals 
to.which Lloyd George protested, that is, the formation of 
an armed militia of Polish workingmen. The other terms 
are substantially the same as received the previous ap- 
proval of the British Government, but the Polish delega- 
tion has declared them totally unacceptable. 
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Where the Workers Own 
the Stock 


(Continued from page 301) 

pany requires the exercize of managing 
ability and control over methods of 
manufacturing and marketing, such as 
any executive, department head, principal 
foreman, chief clerk, branch mana- 
ger, or principal salesman; or whose 
work shows the use of a high degree of 
imagination, tact or business judgment— 
those qualities upon which we believe the 
constant earning of profits to depend. To 
the directors is left the application of this 
rule, but the industrial partnership stock- 
holders may from year to year pass votes 
further defining the directors’ methods of 
choosing. 

In 1913 there were 167 principal 
employees. In 1919 the number had 
risen to 320, about one-ninth of the 
_ total force. One-ninth are employees 
with creative imagination. They are 
the. real industrial descendants of the 
great-grandfather of the Dennisons. 
It is they who “produce” the profits, 
and keep the concern going. The other 
eight-ninths produce wages. 

Profits are in the future. It requires 
imagination to see them. Wages are 
paid every week in cash. These are 
paid for jobs which need but little 
imagination. Many of the employees 
are girls whose industrial life is soon 
over—two or three years in the fac- 
tory after schooling time is past, in 
which to put by something for family 
or for self, with imagination more 
bound up with anticipations of ro- 
mance than devoting itself to solving 
the perplexities of production. 

For them, and all the others whom it 
has been thought advisable to keep on 
the other side of the industrial part- 
nership, line, weekly wages are deemed 
the full measure of their value to the 
company. They are paid mostly by the 
piece. Their performance can be seen 
and measured as they go along. Theirs 
is not the field of the creative imagina- 
tion, of profit creation, nor should 
theirs be the reward. 

Having discovered the one-ninth 
whose imagination creates the unseen 
profits, how shall they be put in con- 
trol of the profits which they expect 
to create? 

The absentees own the property. 
The absentees simply must be bought 
off. How much will they take to get 
out and in what currency will they ac- 
cept payment. A simple matter, once it 
has been done. But it was a big imag- 
ination that conceived it and did it. 

Induce the absentees to turn over 
their common stock with voting power 
to the imaginative workers and accept 
preferred stock without voting power. 
Clever enough. But the imaginative 
workers had to pay. They paid $4,- 
500,000 in preferred stock at 8 per 
cent—a permanent charge on the busi- 
ness of $360,000 a year, where the 
dividends on the common stock had 
been running something like $200,000 
to $250,000. 

The preferred stock is doubly se- 
cure. If the workers fail to pay that 
full $360,000 a year for a period of four 
years, then the preferred stock auto- 
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McCutcheon’s 


Fall and Winter 
Catalogue is ready 


Thirty-two pages of 
& Co. a sterling values—all 
Fifth Avenue ql 
ew York —all selected with 
utmost care from our 
comprehensive stocks 
Catalogue 


1920-1921] 











Here is the McCutcheon Illustrated 
Fall and Winter Catalogue No. 14 
—a book of genuine delight to the 
= , discriminating shopper. 
Reg. Trade Mark : 
Occupying eight pages are illustra- 
tions portraying widely varied types of Pure 
Linen Handkerchiefs. 


Then seven pages of exceptionally attractive, 
yet moderately priced, Table Linens includ- 
ing Damask Linens, and lovely Fancy Linens. 


Immediately following, are three pages of 
Household Linens of standard McCutcheon 
values and exceptionally moderate prices. 


Pages of New Neckwear, Sweaters, Lingerie, 
Negligees, Knit Underwear, Hosiery, Laces 
and Embroidery, Dress Fabrics and for the 
little folks, Underwear, Dresses and Suits. 


Then, finally, a page of Haberdashery, espe- 
cially selected for the very particular man. 


Send for the New Catalogue No. 14 today. 
It will solve many shopping problems. 
Mailed, free of course, at your request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, N.Y. 


from ‘‘The Linen Store’’ 
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Bakes Bread, Pies, Biscuits 
Broils, Roasts, and Cooks 
Nine Different Vegetables 
All At One Time. 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


The Coal section and the Gas section 
are just as separate as though you 
had two ranges in your kitchen. 


Gold Medal 


Glenwood 


Note the two ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 
The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for baking bread or 
pao sey 1 meats and the other for 
pastry baking—It 


C. ° Ld 
Makes Cooking Easy 
Write for handsome free booklet 177 
that tells all about it. 

Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 
ey ey 














jroSan, Rolling 
Bath Tub wee. 


it 


gasoleneor gas. Water heats quickly, 


Spee drains 
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Ro-San 

Closets and Wash- pe 
tands. No ~ 

Piombing Required, 
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matically gets back its voting power 
and the absentee owners step into con- 
trol. The preferred stockholders are 
virtually bondholders but without the 
trouble of foreclosure if interest is de- 
faulted. 

Now about the common stock. They 
call it “industrial partnership stock.” 
Where does it come from? By March, 
1913, 15,122 shares had been issued to 
the 167 principal employees. The issue 
amounted to about one-third of the to- 
tal salary-roll of the principal em- 
ployees. Thirty-three and one-third per 
cent profit for imagination! 

But it was not cash, of course. It 
was just that amount of profits put 
back into the machinery and buildings 
and business. In 1919, thirty thousand 
shares of industrial partnership stock 
were issued—45 per cent of the pay- 
roll of 320 principal employees—all of 
it going back into the business. A good 
depreciation account and several re- 
serve funds have been built up for lean 
years and emergencies. 

Besides, the industrial partnership 
stock has been getting dividends in 
cash—as high as 15 per cent in 1919. 
This dividend must always’ amount to 
at least five per cent before any addi- 
tional stock can be issued. 

Finally, another clever thing—in 
fact the heart of the whole thing—an 
industrial partner cannot sell, or give 
away, or bequeath, or even take away 
his industrial partnership stock, for 
every share of it is a reward for the 
continual exercize of creative imag- 
ination on the job in the interest of an 
ever expanding and improving Denni- 
son industry. Not the investment it 
represents but its conferring of power 
on one who has been selected to help 
keep alight the Dennison imagination, 
this is the real significance of a share 
of industrial partnership stock. 

If an individual partner severs his 
connections with the concern the re- 
ward for the use of imagination in the 
past is, of course, made secure. The com- 
pany may pay immediately for his stock 
either at par or cash or by the issuance 
of a second preferred stock of equal 
face value which can be sold, given 
away, bequeathed, and taken away, but 
which has no voting power. On some 
other Dennison worker will descend in 
time the mantle of power as a reward 
for imagination, which this new ab- 
sorbed industrial partnership stock used 
to hold. 

That is the reason why every mem- 
ber of the board of directors is a 
worker. 

The president of the board is presi- 
dent of the company. The vice-presi- 
dent exercizes general supervision over 
the retail stores. The treasurer watches 
over manufacturing, warehousing, and 
shipping. The other members of the 


board are in charge, respectively, of 


foreign sales, purchasing and mer- 
chandizing, and selling personnel. 
Not even a banker, or financier, or 
dummy director, or absentee of any 
kind on the board! All of them work- 
ers with the Dennison imagination! 
What does it mean for the 320 in- 
dustrial partners? Take an_ illustra- 
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tion: Suppose John Doe is head of a 
department with $4,000 salary. Here is 
what it would have meant for him 
during the past three years, even tho 
his salary had not been increased: 


Total Stk. 
I. P. Stock Issued held 
Year Salary % of Salary Amt. before 
1916 $4,000 25% $1,000 eec6 
1917 4,000 75% 3,000 $1,000 
1918 4,000 30% 1,333 4,000 
1919 4,000 45% 1,800 5,333 
Dividends 
on previously Total 
held stock Income 
none $4,000 
(10%) $100 4,100 
(10%) 400 4,400 
(15%) 800 4,800 


Suppose he were to remain in the 
service of the company for another 
ten years even without an increase in 
salary, and that each year the stock 
dividend should amount to only 25 per 
cent of his salary, which is the small- 
est issue to date, and that the divi- 
dends on already issued stock would 
amount to only 10 per cent, the situa- 
tion of John Doe in 1929 would be like 
this: 

Total I. P. 


I. P. Stock Issued Stock Earn- 


Salary % ofsalary Amount ing Dividends 
$4,000 25% $1,000 $16,133 
Dividends Total 
on Stock Income 
(10%) $1,613 $5,613 


At the end of seven more years, a 
total service of not more than twenty- 
seven ‘years, John Doe would hold in- 
dustrial partnership stock to the 
amount of $23,133. Should he at that 
time decide to leave the employ of the 
company his income on the second pre- 
ferred stock taken in exchange would 
amount to something over $1,600 per 
year. Thus, even tho he had saved not 
a penny of his salary or dividends in 
all his years of service, *John Doe 
would be assured an income on which 
to retire. 

Surely this looks promising for the 
workers with imagination! No ab- 
sentee can ever get control if they con- 
tinue to make the profits. The control 
is secure against the speculation of the 
manipulator, the financier. 

But how about the 2700 wage work- 
ers? Is it not just as bad to be governed 
by industrial imagination in the shop 
as by financial imagination on Wall 
street? The Dennison people have not 
yet answered this question—complete- 
ly. We have heard rumors that the 
non-stock-sharing workers are_rest- 
less. We should expect they would be. 

The Dennison management are at 
work on this question. They have asked 
the 2700 to propose something. The 
2700 have appointed a committee of 
sixty and the committee is now at work 
also. 

We know that the Dennison Company 
has been an outstanding pioneer in 
regularizing employment. We know, 
moreover, that by 1919 they had set 
aside $100,000 as a starter for “un- 
employment insurance,” and thereby 
made an important beginning in the 
direction of making the Dennison 
workers’ future secure. But all of us 
live for the present as well as the fu- 
ture. We like to see the ounces of en- 
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ergy, mental and physical, which we 
are expanding transform themselves 
visibly into the reward which makes 
possible a higher standard of comfort. 
Such a reward the industrial part- 
ners know and the employees undoubt- 
edly yearn after. 

If by their industry, and let us also 
add their imagination, they can in- 
crease their production beyond the 
level which the imagination and judg- 
ment of the industrial partners have 
deemed satisfactory for them to at- 
tain, by all means with good grace 
let them be given the full reward of 
their striving. It is to evolve some 
concrete expression of this general 
purpose of paying a collective reward 
for a collective effort that the com- 
mittee of sixty, with the hearty say-so 
of the industrial partners, is busying 
itself. 

Madison, Wisconsin 


The Call of the Offshore 
Wind 
(Continued from page 296) 


10 per cent of the men below the grade 
of officers placed on our ships by our 
New York office, were Americans. 
During the last six months the aver- 
age has been 55.7 per cent. 

It was necessary during the war to 
give wide employment in the merchant 
marine to nationals of the countries 
allied with the United States. Most 
valuable service was rendered by these 
men and theirs was a great contribu- 
tion toward the winning of the war. 
But now the time has come to replace 
these men with Americans. 

Every village is being reached by 
the Shipping Board in its effort to get 
boys from the interior to see life from 
a shipping point of view. We want boys 
of vision to see the life as it is on board 
ship and to know what fine training for 
future material happiness lies in store 
for them in the service of our mer- 
chant ships. It is easy work to get men 
to man the ships, but it is quite another 
matter to get men who are ship-mind- 
ed and who cnter the ranks with the 
hope and ambition to succeed as ship 
operators. Many of those who are now 
serving are rousing our hope that they 
are in this class. The future will tell. 

The American boy at sea is no new 
thing to me. When one has put in 
forty-five years of the hardest kind of 
service he may be expected to write 
with some authority about the men 
who sail our ships. They are a splen- 
did class, big in heart, strong of body 
and keen-witted at all times, especially 
in the face of danger. No better type 
of American manhood can be shown 
than that developed in the right 
sea service. 

I became chief of naval operations 
in May, 1915, after forty years in the 
service of the American navy. During 
these two score years I personally saw 
our navy develop thousands of Ameri- 
can boys who came to us as raw re- 
cruits. As chief of naval operations 
during the war there were under my 
direction hundreds of merchant ships 
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Crack o’ doom 
any day in the year 






Midday —the sky suddenly overcast—a 
storm breaks in darkened fury —click, click 
go the electric switches all over town—lights 
twinkle cheerily in office, shop and home. 

A scenario you'll recognize. It’s being 
played somewhere every day. The storm is 
the villain, threatening inconvenience and 
danger, while in the nick of time the Electric 
Light Company steps in and saves the day. 

But it is not by chance that this public 
servant can take care of the abrupt daytime 
demand, rising in a few minutes from almost 
nothing to full capacity. Such an emergency 
was anticipated in the very design and con- 
struction of your Electric Light Company’s 
plant. 

There are boilers specially devised to meet 
sudden calls for steam—stations interconnected 
by a network of wires, so that one can help 
another—generators built at great cost to 
carry an overload for hours. 

Meanwhile to report the approach of 
trouble, the Electric Light Company keeps in 
constant touch with the weather bureau and 
maintains its own lookout. 


Thus there is ample warning to stir the fires , 


into new life and to bring extra generators 
and transmission lines into action, so that we 
may have light when and where and how we 
want it. 

But if the engineers did not make ready be- 
fore the actual need, a storm would be a time 
of darkness and fear. The stoppage of busi- 
ness might prove the least of the harm result- 
ing. 

Or if, on the other hand, the method of be- 
ing prepared was to keep the entire plant going 
at full blast at all times without regard to de- 
mand, the waste in operation would lead to 
increased costs and ultimately to increased 
rates. 

It is by applying economy to the solution 
of emergency demand that the central station 
protects the subscriber's dollar at the same 
time that it safeguards his service. 


estern EjJectric 


Company 


No. 17 each of its 1100 pages devoted to listings and 
information on electrical devices and materials. This will 


give you some idea of the many-sided activity of this Com- 
pany in serving the public's electrscal needs, 
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ToSoiten Your Bear 


To Shave Easier, Quicker, Better 


Shavaid, a new scientific preparation, will make your daily shave 
a pleasure. Use Shavaid before lathering. It softens the beard 
instantly. No Rubbing in. No hot water. 


Home shaving is being revolution- 
ized by this new way of softening 
the beard. It an easier, 
quicker, more comfortable shave. 

Shavaid, applied to the dry beard, 


Shave as close as you like. The 
old drawn, burning sensation is gone. 


= Shavaid makes your face feel cool 


and comfortable. 


softens it instantly. It makes the Phe daily use of Shavaid will keep 
razor “take hold.” It does away Your skin smooth and firm, free 
with all from the tenderness and excessive 


“pull.” And it soothes the 
tender skin. 

Simply apply a thin 
Shavaid to the dry 
Then apply your favorite 
lather. The lather 
moist and creamy. 


dryness which are caused by hot 
water and rubbing in. 


of 


coating 
Minor skin _ eruptions 
and abrasions yield quickly 
to Shavaid’s soothing, heal- 
ing influence. 


Shavaid 


In 50-Cent Tubes—Buy From Your Druggist 
BAUER & BLACK New York 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


beard. 


stays 


Chicago ' Toronto 
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T was Sir Samuel Cunard and his associate 
founders of the Cunard Line who really _ 
gave the first impetus to systematic trans- 
atlantic travel, eliminating its discomforts and 
making ocean travel an allurement to count- 
less thousands who now speed upon their way 
of business or enjoyment with a feeling of 
comfort and luxury. 
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The. extended intercourse and greater in- 

timacy between the old and the new world 

_ which have naturally resulted from increased 

* facilities in ocean travel contribute greatly to 

cementing those cordial relations between 

America and England which mean so much 
in both nations’ progress. 
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For eighty years, extending over a period of 
four generations, Cunard liners have enjoyed 
the unquestioned favor of American ocean 
travellers, a favor which we cherish and aim 
to retain. 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 


Fast Regular Express Services by 


Uc 


Whe 


vy}! & 


IMPERATOR AQUITANIA MAURETANIA A 
K.A. VICTORIA CARMANIA CARONIA == 
SAXONIA PANNONIA COLUMBJA ITALIA = 


To British Isles, Continent of Europe, 
Mediterranean and Levant 


Schedules on Application 


21-24 State Street, New York City a 


or Branches and Agencies 
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engaged in overseas service, manned 
by American boys, many of them 
trained by the recruiting service of the 
Shipping Board. 

Hundreds of our ships sailed thru 
the submarine zone with remarkably 
small losses of life or property. They 
were manned by Americans, who with 
few exceptions, had never before served 
at sea. If this performance of trans- 
porting American soldiers and their 
supplies and equipment could be ac- 
complished in times of national stress, 
establishing a record never before 
equaled, there is no reason why our 
merchant ships cannot be manned by 
Americans in times of peace. 

Our experience since the signing of 
the armistice has shown, in fact, that 
the American boy will go to sea and 
stick if he is given the right kind of 
treatment on shipboard. 

When our ships are manned and of- 
ficered entirely by Americans foreign 
nations will know, and we, ourselves, 
can feel assured that we have solved 
our shipping problem and that our 
merchant marine is destined to live 
and to grow in the competition for the 
world’s trade. All of the other problems 
that now seem to bulk so large will 
disappear when the American boy takes 
again to the sea. Then we will have a 
ship-minded nation. 

Washington, D. C. 


Entering the Promised Land 


(Continued from page 300) 


ger than in the West, for instance.” 

“Then, by smashing precedents?” I 
asked Mrs. Annette Abbott Adams, the 
first woman—a California woman—to 
serve as an Assistant U. S. Attorney 
General. 

“Precedents?” she pondered, with 
nice discrimination, “or conventionali- 
ties?” 

“Well, isn’t it true,” I countered, 
“that when club women find a club 
constitution in the way they write a 
new constitution—every year if neces- 
sary?” 

She merely smiled. 

“Then,” she was asked, “how shall 
women exactly express themselves?” 

“Why, by the use of the ballot, of 
course,” she answered. “That’s the 
interesting thing—the ballot gives 
women the power given men.” 

“But aren’t women at a disadvan- 
tage, when men have had control of 
the parties all these years?” 

“Yes,” she granted, “we are ham- 
pered by these long years in which the 
nation has neglected to make use of its 
woman-power. There is no use to deny 
that, but,” she added cheerfully, “I 
think we will soon qualify.” 

And now, in the matter of entering 
public office: Should women strive be- 
hind the counters too? 

Miss Martin answered decisively, in 
an interview. “It is necessary for the 
welfare of women and of the nation 
that women’s viewpoint should be ex- 
pressed in government. And why? 
Because women are not as men; theirs 
is a ‘social motherhood’ men cannot 
know.” 
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And how? “I believe,” Miss Mar- 
tin answered, “that women should be 
candidates for state legislatures and 
for both branches of Congress.” 

And should they serve in office in the 
executive departments? 

Without question. Scores already 
are in executive positions in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere, in the executive de- 
partments. And why not? Would not 
a new state justly share in such re- 
sponsibilities? One woman, Mrs. 
Frances C. Axtell, one of the three 
commissioners of the United States 
. Employees’ Compensation Commission 
and for two years its chairman, has 
without question, one of her associates 
said, been able better to understand 
and judge of injuries received by 
women, and other ills and their cure, 
than a man could do. Again, Mrs. 
Helen H. Gardener, .now one of the 
three civil service commissioners, 
whose rank is just short of Cabinet 
positions, and the first woman to hold 
that high office, indicated in an inter- 
view that she is amazed by the enor- 
mous complexities confronting anyone 
who attempts to get order and equality 
of conditions, pay and promotion, be- 
tween grades, between men and women, 
up and down the great ranks of the 
700,000 federal employees, a_ very 
large percentage of whom are women. 
One can see, then, that aside from the 
question of the rightfulness of fair 
representation of women’s natural in- 
terests in government, there are 
reasons enough why women should hold 
executive positions in the govern- 
mental departments. 

“Why in the world shouldn’t women 
as well as men occupy governmental 
positions for which their experience 
qualifies them?” the Assistant Attor- 
ney General, Mrs. Adams, inquired. 

“T confess,” I replied very hastily, 
“that for the life of me I can’t see 
why they shouldn’t!” 

She added again that she couldn’t 
see that women’s interests in good gov- 
ernment are different from men’s. 

She was assured that since in fact 
the Canaanites had at last entered 
Canaan I for one was for calling them 
in numbers from where they dwelt to 
be given places in the land for which 
they had labored. 

“That,” she answered, “should be a 
question of personal qualification.” 

“With women?” 

“Yes—and with men!” 

“And if the qualifications are the 
same?” 

“Then there’s an obligation for equal 
representation. As I said, it shouldn’t 
be a question of sex but of personal 
qualification. And I should like to add 
that the women who go into govern- 





mental positions ought to give their 


best efforts to their jobs.” 
~ “And why, particularly?” 

“Because there are still many men 
who doubt. Circumstances are such 
that there are many men who are slow 
to give women credit even when—” 

“Yes, even when—?” 

“Even when they have actually done 
good work.” 

Washington, D. C. 
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More Bubble Grains 


Millions of dishes coming 


Direct from the harvest fields we ‘get the choicest wheat that 


grows. 


Then we seal the grains in guns, apply a fearful heat and 


explode them. They come out as bubble grains, flimsy and flaky— 


puffed to eight times normal size. 


as they grew. 


Yet the grains remain shaped 


Every night of the coming year millions of children will enjoy 
this Puffed Wheat in their bowls of milk. 


Three grains now exploded 


Three grains are now puffed 
by Prof. Anderson’s process, 
and each has its own delights. 

Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice are whole grains. Corn 
Puffs are corn hearts puffed. 

All are thin and airy—all 
have exquisite flavor. And 
every food cell is blasted for 
easy, complete digestion. 

Serve all of them in all the 
ways you can, for no other 
form of grain food can com- 
pare with these. 











Puffed Wheat 
Puffed Rice 
Corn Puffs 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake 
Flour 


] 








For nutty, fluffy pancakes 


Now we make a pancake flour mixed 
with ground Puffed Rice. It makes 
nut-like, fluffy pancakes—the finest 
ever tasted. The flour is self-raising, 
so the batter is made in a moment. 
Try this new dainty. Ask for Puffed 
Rice Pancake Flour. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Sole Makers 


3423 
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Here are Books——and Books 


Across Three Continents 


If you can’t get away whenever the 
wanderlust calls you buy Kipling’s Let- 
ters of Travel instead and divide your 
time between Japan; Egypt and Can- 
ada, with short runs into the United 
States. The book really transports you, 
as all volumes of travel are, most er- 
roneously, supposed to do. The letters, 
or essays, or whatever you choose to 
call them, cever a period of twenty-odd 
years before the war. They are Kip- 
ling at his very best, beauty, color and 
romance, solid facts and sound think- 
ing blended so skilfully that, which- 
ever you are looking for, you take the 
other in your stride. Kipling observes 
so clearly and Ssanely that, without ar- 
gument, he convinces you of what 
Katharine Fullerton Gerould calls the 
“extraordinary rightness” of his opin- 
ions, and he writes the English lan- 
guage so cleanly, strongly, easily and 
beautifully that it is a pure joy to read 
him. The pictures of Japan are full of 
color; the pictures of Egypt are full 
of age and mystery; the pictures of 
Canada are full of strength and fresh- 
ness, but the very best of all is the win- 
ter scene “In Sight of Monadnock”: 

The night was as keen as the edge of a 
newly ground sword. all the sheet- 
ed hills round about were as dumb as 
death. Only the Connecticut River kept up 
its heart and a lane of black water thru 
the packed ice; we could hear the stream 
worrying round the heels of its small bergs. 
Elsewhere there was nothing but snow 
under the moon—snow drifted to the level 
of the stone fences or curling over their 
tops in a lip of frosted silver ; snow banked 
high on either side of the road, or lying 
heavy on the pines and the hemlocks in 
the woods, where the air seemed, by com- 
parison, as warm as a conservatory. It 
was beautiful beyond expression, nature’s 
boldest sketch in black and white, done 
with a Japanese disregard of perspective, 
and daringly altered from time to time by 
the restless pencils of the moon. 


Letters of Travel, by Rudyard Kipling. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Ape and Superape 


Did you ever reflect how significant 
is the fact that man descended not 
only from the lower animals but from 
a particular type of lower animal—the 
Primate, the Ape, the Bandarlog, the 
Yahoo (to use in turn the names given 
ur kinsmen by science, common life, 
Kipling and Swift)? Well, Clarence 
Day thought of it and has embodied 
his thoughts in the most amusing little 
essay of the year, This Simian World. 
He finds that the human traits are 
but the monkey traits—sublimated. 
The aimless curiosity, the busy hand, 
the roving eye, the chattering tongue 
of the ape become in the course of 
ages the mind-stuff of our human civ- 
ilization with its elaborate and in- 
genious industry, its passion for gath- 
ering knowledge and hoarding it in 
museums and libraries, its gregarious- 
ness and sociability, its vulgarity and 
fondness for ridicule, its vanity, its 
credulousness, its cult of sex love, its 
hatred of snakes, and all other human 
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qualities, good, bad and 
indifferent. Suppose the 
world were ruled by su- 
per-ants or super-cats or 
super-elephants, creatures 
as superior to their an- 
cestors as we are to the 
apes, would not a civiliza- 
tion equal in degree but 
different in type have de- 
veloped? Can we not pic- 
ture the rustic dignity of 
the elephant Kultur or the 
hard-working industrial- 
ism of the ants? Mr. Day 
can. 


We like best his picture p, sn io tne bie, me. 
of the cat civilization. It in “This Simian World” 





spring of 1919. They 
treat the relation of the 
church to the League 
of Nations, an Ameri- 
can labor party and 
other national ques- 
tions; and they treat 
also the necessity for 
readjustments in the 
training of the minis- 
try, revision of the 
prayer book, the use of 
the Old Testament and 
similar internal ques- 
tions. The papers re- 
flect the general feel- 





ing that something 
must be done without 


is even finer than Swift’s The first thinker (after Rodin) offering any very dras- 


immortal description of a 

country governed by the super-horse. 
These descendants of the cats would be 
civilized; they would have touls, houses 
and clothes as we do. But their civiliza- 
tion would be more individualistic than 
our own, more austere, more graceful. 
In a word, more aristocratic. On the 
other hand it would be cruel; there 
would be no Red Cross for the wound- 
ed, no poorhouse for the destitute. The 
cats would not band together to fight 
wars, they are not gregarious enough, 
but they would resort frequently to the 
duel. Their keen intelligence would be 
more devoted to the struggle for ex- 
istence and less to scientific research; 
the purposeful cunning of the cat 
would replace the impersonal curiosity 
of the ape. 


This Simian World, by Clarence Day, 
A. A. Knopf. 


The Church Tomorrow 


When the great war first burst over 
the earth men said, Christianity has 
failed; since the armstice was signed 
they have been saying instead, the 
churches have failed. We have had talk 
and writing, discussion, denunciation 
and destructive criticism from inside 
and from outside of the church. Men 
have said much about the need for 
reform and the reasons for that need 
but they have only just begun to offer 
suggestions for the lines which the 
reform might take. The suggestions 
run all the way from the revision of 
the Book of Common Prayer to the 
establishment of a community church. 
Anyone who is interested in the ques- 
tion will be interested in one or more 
of a half dozen recent books which treat 
the problem from various angles. 

Old Truths and New Facts and What 
the War has Taught Us, two collections 
of sermons by Dr. Charles E. Jefferson 
of the Broadway Tabernacle, present 
religious truths and lessons in the new, 
strong light thrown by the war. They 
deal with principles rather than with 
the practical difficulties the church is 
confronting and are more suggestive 
than convincing. 

The attitude of the Episcopal church 
towards changing conditions is set forth 
in The Church and Its American Op- 
portunity, a volume made up of papers 
read at the Church of Congress in the 
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tic suggestions. 

Interdominational federation of 
Christian churches is one of the most 
definite and concrete suggestions which 
is now being discussed and experi- 
mented with. Some very practical 
and informing light on the subject is 
thrown by Charles Otis Gill and Gifford 
Pinchot, in 6000 Country Churches, 
a detailed statistical study of rural 
Ohio where some appalling conditions 
prevail many of which have been cor- 
rected by exceedingly interesting and 
successful experiments in church union, 
church federation and the establish- 
ment of community churches. The 
theoretical aspect of the federation 
question is discussed in The Road to 
Unity Among the Christian Churches, 
an illuminating address by ex-Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard, in which he sets 
forth clearly and convincingly the 
various factors which are making for 
and against the church unity which he 
believes desirable and possible. 

But more concretely and definitely 
constructive than any of these is the 
answer given in The Community Church 


_by Henry E. Jackson who is attached 


as a Special Agent in Community Or- 
ganization to the United States Bureau 
of Education. The first part of his book 
is unfortunately devoted to an attempt 
to explain why he left his church and 
ministry. A man attempting to justify 
himself, even with reason, is bound to 
be a somewhat pitiable object and the 
account of a quarrel in general terms 
makes very dull reading, but skip to 
Chapter V, or better still Chapter VII, 
and the book becomes definite and stim- 
ulating whether you agree with it or 
not. 

The community center is the American 
church, the only national church which 
America has. 

I believe that the time is coming when 
the community center will be the only 
church needed anywhere and even now I 
give to it the chief place in my affections. 
But nevertheless, I believe that for the 
present a private or volunteer church is 
needed to do what the community center is 
not yet able to do. 

Statements like this are based on 
actual experiments and bulwarked by 


definite suggestions for the constitu- 


tion, organization, management and 
program of a community church. 
Old Truths and New Facts, What the War 
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Has Taught Us, by Charles E. Jefferson. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. The Church and Its 
American Opportunity, edited by Charles 
Lewis Slattery. Macmillan Co. 6000 Country 
Churches, by Charles Otis Gill and Gifford 
Pinchot. Macmillan Co. The Road to Unity 
Among the Christian Churches, by Charles 
W. Eliot. Beacon Press. The Community 
Church, by Henry E. Jackson. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 


The Labor Puzzle 


If our bookshelf is any indication, 
the question of industrial labor eclipses 
all others in the present mind of the 
reading public. If a solution has not 
veen found (and no one can say that 
it has) for the problem of obtaining 
more and better industrial output in 
this period of reconstruction, at least 
the whole pack of sociologists, both 
amateur and professional, are hot on 
the trail. 

Perhaps the best introduction to the 
whole field is Ray Stannard Baker’s 
The New Industrial Unrest. Combin- 
ing the lucidity of the trained writer, 
the quick eye of the reporter and the 
orderly reflectiveness of the born phil- 
osopher Mr. Baker’s birdseye view of 
what is wrong with American industry 
is the best book of its kind which has 
yet appeared. It begins with a discus- 
sion of the steel strike at Gary and 
the issues involved and from that con- 
crete instance branches off to the in- 
dustrial problem in general: the in- 
adequacies of welfare work, the Labor 
Party, the organization of shop com- 
mittees and arbitration councils, the 
attitude of the labor unions and the 
factions within them, the attempts at 
Americanization and all the sound and 
all the ill-digested proposals brought 
forward by the leaders of labor and 
capital. In The Social Unrest, Dr. Ly- 
man Powell has diligently collected a 
symposium of essays on _ economic 
topics of the times by such men as 
President Wilson, Matthew Woll, Dr. 
Butler, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Tal- 
cott Williams, Paul Kellogg, Pro- 
fessor Taussig, J. A. Hobson, Herbert 
Hoover and a score of other statesmen, 
economists, business men, labor lead- 
ers and publicists. Labor’s Challenge 
to the Social Order, by John Graham 
Brooks, is especially to be recommend- 
ed as a clear account and discriminat- 
ing criticism of the labor movement, 
especially in its more radical or Social- 
ist phases. 

All of the books thus far mentioned 
are designed to summarize the views 
of many men rather than present the 
personal opinions of the author. But 
we must have able advocates as well 
as able judges, and these are not lack- 
ing. Three idealistic and “inspiration- 
al” books on the industrial question, 
not without sympathetic leanings to- 
ward Socialism, are The Unfinished 
Programme of Democracy, by Richard 
Roberts, The New Social Order, by 
Professor Ward of the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and Js Violence the Way 
Out? by Rev. John Haynes Holmes. A 
more critical attitude toward Social- 
ism, with strong emphasis on the im- 
portance of thrift and a keen analysis 
of the real nature of “capital,’”’ may be 
found in Why Men Strike, by Samuel 
Crowther, and The Unsolved Riddle of 
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BOOKS to Remember 





HERE was a time when simply 

because a book was a book its pur- 
chase was in the nature of an event. 
In those days the possessor of a library 
of fifty volumes was a marked man 
in his community — but times have 
changed. Every day new books of all 
kinds and of all quality fall from the 
nation’s presses in their countless 
thousands—at prices-that are within 
the reach of all. We are no longer 
judged by the quantity of our 
volumes but by the matter that they 
contain. 


It has been the object of the Abing- 
don Press to publish only such books 
as, once purchased, will retain their 
places on your shelves—books of 
something more than timely interest. 
Today the nameof the Abingdon Press 
upon the title page of a book is a guar- 
antee that between its covers the 
reader will find truth presented with 
clarity and interest —the very ele- 
ments that cause a book to be remem- 
bered. Following are a few titles 
chosen from our extensive lists, any 
of which will amply repay a reading. 





A Reel of Rainbow 
By F. W. Boreham 
Another Boreham book. Original, epigram- 
matic, challenging. Fully maintains the 
author’s wide reputation as a thinker and 
writer of unusual versatility and power. 
Net, $1.75, postpaid. 


Bergson and Personal Realism 
By Ralph Tyler Flewelling 
This new volume by Professor Flewelling is 
ist—A critique of Bergson, showing his defi- 
ciencies on the side of the Philosophy of 
Religion. 
2nd—A constructive discussion of Personal 
Realism, aiming to show that Personality 
is the supreme metaphysical and spiritual 


reality, 
Net, $2.00, postpaid. 


The Man Who Dares 
And Other Inspirational Messages 
to Young People 
By Leon C. Prince 

An inspirational call to ““Young America’’. 
A book of vision and life, incisively written, 
and portraying the essential values in graphic 
and forceful fashion. 

Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


The Rebirth of Korea 


The Reawakening of the People: 
Its Causes, and the Outlook 
By Hugh Heung-Wo Cynn 
Principal Pai Chai Haktang, Seoul, Korea 
“The entrance into.English literature, and 
before the American public, of the Korean 
who wields such a facile and trenchant pen 
is an event of no small importance in the 
literary and political as well as the religious 
world. One of the elements of strength and 
durability is the chastened self-control of the 
writer. The book is bound to be an epoch- 
maker and to bring the pressure of the world’s 
enlightened opinion to bear upon Japan.” 
—Wnm. Elliot Griffis. 
Illustrated. Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


My Neighbor The Working Man 
By James Roscoe Day 
Chancellor of Syracuse University 

Astrong and trenchant discussion of present- 
day social and industrial unrest. The Syracuse 
Post-Standard says of it: “‘It will stand, no 
doubt, as the most forceful utterance of the 
present hour in support of the case of the em- 
ployer as such, the representative of organized 
capital as such, the antithesis of all forms of 
modern industrial radicalism”. 

Net, $2.50, postp2id. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
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You Know at Least Ten People 


who would be very glad to receive a copy of THE INDEPENDENT with your com- 
If you will send their names and addresses by an early mail, we shall 
send the copies promptly. 


THE INDEPENDENT ~ - 311 Sixth Avenue, New York 





























Rev. Henry G. Bowden, Secretary of The Men and Millions Movement, says: 


“HYMNS FOR TODAY” 





Meets the Need of the Hour. 


“Dear Brother Fillmore:—I have studied with great care your new book ‘Hymns for 
Let me say without reservation, it fills, from every standpoint, the need o 
It is just what its name implies, and more. These hymns of all kinds will go down in history 
The arrangement from beginning to end is the best I have ever seen. 

“May I not wish that ‘Hymns for Today’ will be the means of leading many souls to 
With deep appreciation of your good self and this great work, I am, 
, ‘Cordially and sincerely, Henry G. 


Today.’ 
as a godsend to the race. 
the feet of the Master. 


“Cincinnati, Ohio, May 5, 1920.” 


Read his letter 


the hour. 


Bowpen. 





HYMNS FOR TODAY, by J. H. Fillmore, contains 340 songs, Services for the 
various grades of Sunday-school and Church; is bound in fine cloth, with gold stamp. 


Price $75 per 100. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 


Sample copy sent for examination. 


Orchestrated. 


526 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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JOURNAL OF PRACTICAL HYGIENE 
Partial Contents of September 


Uncooked Foods 
Facts and Claims About the Raw Food Diet 
Walter J. N. Livingston, M. D. 
Tuberculosis and \ Vaccination 
Health of Middle Age 
John Haddon, M. D 


Correc* Food Combinations 


Alice Gitchell Kirk 


Getting Over Your Vacation 
Harold Wells Turner 


Danger Foods 


Wh Axel Emil Gibson 


Why We Sleep 

Edwar Bowers, M. D. 

20 cents a copy $2.00 a year 
Trial offer 3 months, 25 cents 


HEALTH CULTURE 
390 St. James Building New York City 














Are You Interested in 
Your Family History? 


Our new catalogue 
| contains about 4000 
Titles of Genealogy 
and Town History, 
and will be mailed on 
receipt of 5c. in 
stamps. 


Goodspeed’s Bookshop 


Boston, Mass. 











Do Twice the Work 
with Half the 
Effort 


Edward Earle Purinton, 
business Efficiency Expert, 
how. 

At this very moment there are things 
on your desk which should be done im- 
mediately. You're going to do them all 
when you can find time—but you never 
will until you learn the secret of getting 
things done with little effort. 


This wonderful secret, which thousands 
of big business men are now using with 
amazing results, is disclosed in the Purin- 
ton seven manual course in Personal 
Efficiency. In seven hours of vitally in- 
teresting reading you will be able to apply 
to your daily life the whole of Mr. Purin- 
ton’s remarkable ideas which literally 
makes supermen out of everyday men. 


Send No Money 


‘Simply mail the coupon. We will send 
you charges prepaid, the complete Purin- 
ton Practical, Course in Personal E 
ciency. Keep it five days. Then if not 
satisfied, send it back and you owe soth- 
ing. If you are pleased it costs you only 
$5.00 in full payment. Mail the coupon 
now, while you have the opportunity. 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 
Dept. P 319 Sixth Ave., New York 


world famous 
now tells you 





INDEPENDENT CORPORATION, 
Dept. P, 319 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


You may send me the complete Purin- 
ton Efficiency Course. Within 5 days 
after receipt I will either remail it or 
send you $5.00 in full payment. 
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Social Justice, by Stephen Leacock. 
But all of these men are friendly to 
conservative labor unionism and so- 
cial reform; as is also Ole Hanson in 
Americanism versus Bolshevism. Mr. 
Hanson opens his book with an account 
of the famous general strike which he 
did so much to suppress at Seattle, but 
soon ventures boldly into the general 
fields of history, politics and social 
theory to demonstrate the superiority 
of democracy to proletarianism. To 
find an extreme and unapologetic :par- 
tizan of laissez-faire and capitalism it 
is necessary to turn to a striking book 
by the late Professor Sumner of Yale, 
What Social Classes Owe to Each 
Other, recently reprinted by Professor 
Keller. Here is the pure milk of the 
gospel, according to Herbert Spencer 
and the Manchester economists; here is 
a man with the courage (or rashness) 
to deny that the State “owes anything 
to anybody except peace, order, and the 
guarantees of rights.” The whole 
fabric of social legislation is hewed 
down with one mighty blow of Profes- 
sor Sumner’s keen-edged ax. A weak- 
er but almost equally extreme state- 
ment of the case against labor union- 
ism is James Day’s My Neighbor the 
Workingman. 

There are also good books of the 
textbook and manual type: Labor and 
Reconstruction in Europe, by Elisha 
M. Friedman, giving concrete and 
compact information as to programs 
of industrial reform now projected in 
foreign countries; An Introduction to 
Social Ethics, by Professor Mecklin of 
Pittsburgh University; Organized La- 
bor in American History, an historical 
essay by Professor Carlton of De Pauw 
University; American Social Prob- 
lems, by Dr. Burch and Mr. Patterson, 
and Problems of Labor, compiled by 
Daniel Bloomfield for the Debater’s 
Handbook Series. 

Finally, there is a considerable group 
of books dealing intensively with in- 
dustry and “getting right down to 
cases” on profit-sharing, factory man- 
agement and welfare work: When the 
Workmen Help You Manage, by Wil- 
liam Basset; Industrial Administra- 
tion, consisting of an important series 
of lectures delivered at the University 
of Manchester by British economists 
and “efficiency engineers”; The Six- 
Hour Shift, by Lord Leverhulme, the 
British manufacturer who championed 
the six-hour work day by both preach- 
ing and practice; The Industrial Re- 
public, by Paul Litchfield, giving an 
account of the Goodyear Rubber Com- 
pany’s experiment in shop self-govern- 
ment, and Humanizing Industry, a lec- 
ture on factory welfare work sugar- 
coated as fiction by R. C. Feld. 

The New Industrial Unrest, by Ray Stannard 

Baker. Doubleday, Page & Co. The Social Un- 

rest, 2 vols., by Dr. Lyman P. Powell. Re- 

view of Reviews Co. Labor’s Challenge to 
the Social Order, by John Graham Brooks. 

Macmillan. The Unfinished Programme of 

Democracy, by Richard Roberts. Huebsch. 

The New Social Order, by Harry F. Ward. 

Macmillan. Is Violence the Way Out? by 

John Haynes Holmes, Dodd, Mead & Co. The 

Unsolved Riddle of Social Justice, by Prof. 

Stephen Leacock. John Lane Co. Why Men 

Strike, by Samuel Crowther. Doubleday, Page 

& Co. Americanism versus Bolshevism, by Ole 


Hanson. Doubleday, Page & Co. What 
Social Classes Owe to Each Other, by 
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William Graham Sumner. 
Neighbor the Workingman, 
coe Day. Abingdon 
Reconstruction in Europe, by Elisha M. 
Friedman. Dutton. Introduction to Social 
Ethics, by John M. Mecklin. Harcourt, Brace 

Howe. Organized Labor in American His- 
tory, by Frank Tracy Carlton. Appleton. 
American Social Problems, by Henry Reed 
Burch and S. Howard Patterson. Macmillan. 
Preblems of Labor, by Daniel Bloomfield. 
Handbook Series. H. W. Wilson Co. When 
the Workmen Help You Manage, by W. R. 
Basset. Century. Industrial Administration. 
Manchester University lectures. Longmans, 
Green & Co. The Six-Hour Shift, by Lord 
Leverhulme. Henry Holt. The Industrial Re- 
public, by Paul Litchfield. Houghton Mifflin. 
Humanizing Industry, by R. C. Feld, Dutton. 


| A New Novelist 


Invincible Minnie is an astounding 
person. It is no use to say that she is 
impossible; that is one of the most ter- 
rifying things about her, she isn’t. Her 
creator, Elizabeth Sanxay Holding, 
calls her pure woman, woman unadul- 
terated. Perhaps the idea is more clear- 
ly expressed if onesaysfemale. She is 
also the apotheosis of the terrible power 
of complacency, the worst of sins. Oh, 
no, you won’t like Minnie, not in the 
least, but you will be thoroly fascinated 
by her; she is, with all her individual- 
ity, suggestive of so many people you 
know. 

Then there is the weak and 
charming Lionel, whose destruction, as 
comprehensible as it is pitiful, is an ex- 
tremely skilful piece of character draw- 
ing. There is Minnie’s sister, Frankie, 
who strengthens Minnie’s character by 
proving to you that the author isn’t 
cynical after all, and there are Mr. Pe- 
tersen and Horace and Julie and Miss 
Eppendorfer, all clear cut, definite, in- 
tensely interesting individuals. If you 
insist on plot in your novels there is 
plenty of that, quite unusual but per- 
fectly convincing. Miss Holding knows 
how to write. 


Invincible Minnie, by Elizabeth Sanxay Hold- 
ing. Doran. 


Harpers. My 
by James Ros- 
Press. Labor and 


The Critic Finds a Fortune 


It is much more difficult to criticize 
a book you like enormously than one 
you dislike or enjoy mildly, just as it 
is easier to describe a casual acquaint- 
ance than your best friend. There is 
something about friendship which, 
while it does not blind you to faults, 
makes them appear relatively unim- 
portant; and there is something illogi- 
cal about friendship which makes it 
frequently impossible to explain just 
why you like the other person so much. 
You describe him to a third person by 
saying, “I like him and I think you 
will,” which is just about the way we 
feel about Douglas Goldring’s The For- 
tune. However, it is possible to be a 
little more explicit; there are several 
excellent reasons for liking it. 

The story follows the usual lines of 
a modern English novel, public school, 
Oxford, the war; but in this case it 
ends in Ireland and has in addition the 
sanest, clearest, most convincing ex- 
position of the conscientious objector’s 
point of view that any writer of fiction 
has yet set forth. It ought to be read 
by the many people whéd have con- 
demned the C. O., unheard, to outer 
darkness. It propounds, likewise an in- 
teresting theory that it was the “na- 
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tional cult of the gentleman” which 
was responsible for the war. 

There may be plenty of people who 
do not like Douglas Goldring’s novel, 
“The Fortune,” because it deals: with 
two of the questions on which we 
think with the most heat and the least 
reason: Ireland and the conscientious 
objector to war. But even tho you ob- 
ject violently to the author’s aititude 
on these points you cannot fail to be 
impressed by his ability and skill, par- 
ticularly in the drawing of unusual] but 
very real and vivid characters. Conse- 
quently you will welcome with.open 
arms Margot’s Progress, in which you 
find the same skill without the danger- 
ous problems. Maggie Carter started 
life behind the counter of a grocery 
store in Montreal. By dint of beauty, 
force of character, unlimited nerve and 
the happy expedient of changing her 
name to Margot Cartier she became a 
wealthy London hostess to whom duch- 
esses said, “my dear.” But she wasn’t 
satisfied even then; she was too much 
of a person. She is an enormously in- 
teresting individual, and even the most 
New England conscience can’t help re- 
joicing over the success of her utter 
ruthlessness and self-seeking. It is the 
kind of story which might easily be pre- 
posterous but is convincingly inevita- 
ble, and Margot isn’t the only person in 
its pages who is worth meeting. 


The Fortune, by Douglas Goldring. Scott & 
Seltzer. Margot’s Progress, by Douglas Gold- 
ring. Seltzer. 


Cavaliers of the Steppe 

The Cossacks, whose history is 
entertainly related by Captain W. 
P. Cresson, former’ Secretary of 
the American Embassy at Petro- 
grad, are a_ people little under- 
stood and, indeed, not easy to un- 
derstand. Altho among themselves the 
most democratic of peoples, cherishing 
their ancient liberties with a tenacity 
that won important concessions from 
Russian Tsarism, they became the will- 
ing agents of autocracy for the op- 
pression of others. Sprung from the 
submissive peasantry of southern Rus- 
sia they constitute a class of warriors 
and adventurers comparable to the 
Norsemen of the Viking age. Barely 
civilized themselves, they brought civ- 
ilization to the vast empire of Siberia. 

So brief a history of a thousand 
years in the life of eastern Europe can 
make but little addition to the infor- 
mation of the special student, but Cap- 
tain Cresson’s work rests on the stand- 
ard researches of French historians 
and the general reader can peruse it 
with confidence as well as with inter- 
est. A good English account of the 
Cossacks from the earliest times to the 
present has hitherto been lacking and 
should find a ready welcome with the 
American public. 

Captain Cresson’s book makes clear 
the important historical role of this in- 
domitable race of Centaurs. By their 
revolt from Polish rule under Bogdan 
Hmelnitski, familiar to all readers of 
Sienkiewicz, they transferred the seat 
of power in eastern Europe from War-, 
saw to, Moscow. Under Mazeppa they 
sustained the failing fortunes of King 
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Less than a nickel a week 


This is all that Swift & cent per pound onall pro- 
Company’s profit cost the ducts including meat. 
average American family 
in 1919. 


Here are the figures and 
authorities for them. 


This averages for the family 
less than the price of— 


1 cigar per week for father, 
or 


1 street car fare per week 


The average consump- 
8 P for mother, or 


tion of meat per person 
for a year is about 180 
pounds (U. S. Govern- 
ment). 


1 package of gum per week 
for the children. 
The complex service 
which we furnish the 
public is efficient and 
economical. The cost to 
the public in the shape of 


The average American 
family is 44 persons (U. 
S. Census). 


Swift. & Company’s 
profit from all sources in 
1919 average less than + 


profit is too small to be 
noticeable in the family 
meat bill. 





Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
Founded 1868 


A nation-wide orgauization ownel by more than 35,000 shareholders 
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HOW TO USE THE INDEPENDENT 
IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


This brochure prepared by Dr. Frederick Houk Law, Head of the 
English Department of the Stuyvesant High School, where nearly 
FIVE THOUSAND boys attend; is of special help to teachers of 
Oral Composition, Supplementary Reading, Public Speaking, Rhetoric, 
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Journalism, Extempore Speaking and Oral Expression. It is free. 
Sending for it will not place you under any obligation. Address 
THE INDEPENDENT 
311 Sixth Avenue New York 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 




















Reopens Wednesday, October 6th 


The Veltin School 


FOR GIRLS 
160 and 162 West 74th St., New York 
A Fireproof Sanitary School Building. 
lasses limited to twelve pupils. 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
GENERAL COURSE. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY. 
Unusual advantages in French are offered 
in every class. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Broadway at 120th Street, New York City 


The charter requires that “Equal privileges of 
admission and instruction, with all the advantages 
of the Institution, shall be allowed to Students 
of every denomination of Christians.” 

Eighty-fifth year begins September 22, 1920. 

For catalogue, address 


THE DEAN OF STUDENTS. 

















Learn to Dance! 


dances in your own y 
Peak System of Mail Instruction. 








Graining for Authorship 
How towrite, what to write, 
‘andwhereto sell, ) 


of 
i. your 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play, Writing, Photoplay 
. Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. g Real teaching. . 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 


Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 « week from 
photoplay writing alone. | , 
There is no other institution or agency'doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses, 

We publish The Writer's Library, 13 volumes; descriptive 

booklet free. We also publish The Writer's Monthly, the \ead- 


ing magazine for lierary workers; sample copy 20 cents, annual 
subscription $2.00, Besides our teaching service, we offer 


manuscript Criticism service. 
150-Page illustrated catalogue tree. Please Address 


The Home 








DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS, 54th YEAR 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment per- 


mits liberal terms, $375—$475 per year. Special 
course in Domestic Science. 


For catalogue and information address 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal! 
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i iness Admin:stration 
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ear course for High 
cae cool work for colleg® 
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Write today for our new 171- 
\on senne Power of Law Training.”* 








IMPROVES YOUR 


ENGLISH 


In 15 Minutes a Day 


Sherwin Cody, the well-known teach- . 
er of practical English, has perfected a 
new patented invention which, in 15 
minutes of your daily spare time, will 
quickly give you unusual command of 
language. Students of this ‘‘100% Self- 
Correcting Method’’ secured more im- 
provement in five weeks than had pre- 
viously been obtained by other pupils in 
two years. 15 minutes each day of 
YOUR spare time can now, thru 
Sherwin Cody, make you speak or write clearly, force- 
fully, correctly, and convincingly. 


“100% Self-Correcting Course” 

The average person in business is only 61% efficient 
in the vital points of English grammar. That is be- 
cause the methods of teaching English in school left 
the student only a hazy idea of the subject—the 
“‘rules’’ did not stick in his mind. But Sherwin 
Cody’s new invention upsets all old standards of 
teaching English. And it overcomes the only weak 
point in instruction-by-mail. It actually takes the 
place of an instructor at your elbow. It assigns you 
lessons in Letter Writing, Spelling, Punctuation, 
Grammar, Reading and Conversation, corrects them 
for you, and anticipates your questions. It even 
guides your paper and assigns you your class per- 
centage till you reach the 100% mark. 


Interesting Free Booklet 

Mr. Cody bas written an f sting booklet exp his new course 
in detail. If you ‘eel your lack of Language Power, if you are ever 
embarrassed by mistakes in grammar, spelling or punctuation, if you 
cannot command the exact, correct words to express your ideas, this book- 
let will be a revelation to you. Send for it now. Learn how Sherwin Cody's 
new invention makes command of language eary to gain in 15 minutes of 
your daily spare time. Mail a letter or postcard for this booklet, at once! 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
Dept. 199, News Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


























year we find ourselves little better off. 


we have nothing to show for it! 


Kept Us Poor. 








Stop the Leaks That Keep You Poor 


Saving money is hard work until you get the secret. 


small your income you will never save as much as you should until you get the knack. 
_ If the average business were operated on the haphazard basis on which our household 
finances are run, there would be fifty times as many bankrupts. The truth, whether we ad- 


mit it or not, is that very few families know where their money goes. At the end of each 
, if any, than at the beginning. ma ear 
$800 or $1,500 or $5,000, yet practically all has been spent—and the p‘tiful part of it is 


New Method Makes Saving a Pleasure Instead of a Hardship 
If you are interested, write for free booklet called “How We Stopped the Leaks That 


THE INDEPENDENT, 311 Sixth Avenue, New York 


No matter how large er how 


We have earned 
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Charles of Sweden in his war with 
Peter the Great. Today the Cossacks 
are the military backbone of the Re- 
public of the Ukraine and the bulwark 
of resistance to Bolshevism in southern 
Russia and western Siberia. 

The book contains a map of Cossack 
settlements and some well selected. il- 


lustrations. We like best the frontis- 


piece showing the Cossack chieftains 
composing their letter of defiance to 
the Sultan. We cannot forbear the 
pleasure of quoting this letter, as a 
model of a certain type of diplomatic 
correspondence: 

Thou Turkish Devil! 

Brother and Companion of Lucifer him- 
self! Who dares call himself Lord of the 
Christians—but is not! Babylonish cook! 
Brewer of Jerusalem! Goat-Keeper of the 
herds of Alexandria! Swineherd of Great 
and Lesser Egypt! Armenian Sow and 
Tartar Goat! Insolent Unbeliever ! 

May the Devil take you! The Cossacks 
refuse every demand and petition that you 
now make to them—or that you may in 
future invent. 


Thank us for condescending to answer 


you! 


The Cossacks, Their History and Country, 
by W. P. Cresson. Brentano. 


Black Magic 


Could you imagine an explanation 
which would account at one fell swoop 
for the great war, psychic phenomena, 
bolshevism, anarchy and the influenza? 
That is what Robert W. Chambers has 
done in The Slayer of Souls. It is a 
marvelous bit of invention and it makes 
a story full of mystery and excitement 
and thrills, tho you are never thoroly 
breathless, you are too sure in each 
struggle that the right woman will win. 
There is plenty of the exotic, luxurious 
atmosphere, devil worship and gold- 
clad temple girls, that Mr. Chambers 
always spreads thickly over his tales. 
It is a well told story, but Mr. Cham- 
bers, our most shining example of a 
debased talent, can write better than 
he does here. 


The Slayer of Souls, by Robert W. Chambers. 
George H. Doran Co, 


German Spies—And Others 


Many prophecies have been made 
and theories advanced about the ef- 
fect of the great war on literature, 
but there is one field in which its quick- 
ening influence cannot possibly be dis- 
puted, what a boon the German spy 
has been to the insatiable reader and 
the weary inventor of mystery stories. 
Melville Davisson Post is responsible 
for certain very subtle German spies 
whose activities are recorded in some 
of the excellent stories in The Mystery 
at the Blue Villa. There are a lot of 
other people in the book; strong Eng- 
lishmen, with a flavor of Kipling about 
them, who adventure in Egypt and 
India; wicked and beautiful ladies; 
Americans of various castes and 
shades. The stories are well told and 
the people have much more character 
and individuality than is usual among 
inhabitants of mystery tales. 

Prussian spies and British noblemen 
and New York society folk weave the 
tangled plot of a more than ordinarily 
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entertaining detective story in Pol- 
lyooly Dances, by Edgar Jepson. Pol- 
lyooly herself is a dangerously fas- 
cinating young dancer with red hair, 
who is as clever as she is beautiful— 
and that, the author would have us 
believe, is praise indeed! 

The Mystery at the Blue Villa, by Melville 


Davisson Post. D. Appleton & Co. Pollyooly 
Dances, by Edgar Jepson. Duffield & Co. 


Good Stories 


KATHLEEN, by Christopher Morley (Double- 
day, Page & Co.). A gentle farce, impossible 
but entertaining. 


Joy IN THE MornNINc, by 
Shipman Andrews, (Scribner’s 
mental war stories well told. 


Mary Raymond 
Sons.) Senti- 


On THE MaKatoa May, by Jack London 
(Macmillan Co.). Some hitherto unpublished 
stories overflowing with the rich local color of 
Hawaii. 


Bensy, by George Stevenson (John Lane Co.). 
A calm tale; the story of a Victorian couple and 
their numerous offspring; interesting incident 
and fairly interesting characters, but no par- 
ticular point. 


Tue Lapy From Lonc Acre, by Victor Bridges 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons). A lively romance of a 
runaway queen, an English millionaire; a musi- 
cal comedy actress and several villains in an 
imaginary kingdom. 


His Frrenp AND His Wire, by Cosmo Hamil- 
ton (Little, Brown & Co.). A_ society tragi- 
comedy set in a wealthy commuting colony in 
Connecticut. The background, cleverly and en- 
tertainingly sketched, is very much better than 
the overdrawn story. 


Uncite Sam or Freepom Rince, by Margaret 
P. Montague (Doubleday, Page & Co.). The short 
story which President Wilson wished every 
American to read if he would understand the 
meaning of the League of Nations in terms of 
the honor of America. 


TRIMMED WITH ReED, by Wallace Irwin 
(George H. Doran Co.). Most people wail and 
gnash their teeth over Bolshevism; Wallace Ir- 
win laughs uproariously at it. His tale of par- 
lor Bolsheviki in Greenwich Village and on 
Long Island is pure farce, but most of it is 
really funny. 


PEACE IN FRIENDSHIP VILLAGE, by Zona Gale. 
(Macmillan Co.) Americanization and after- 
the-war-what stories, plus a few others, all set 
in a typical small town; sentimental, but sin- 
cere, amusing and endowed with a good deal 
of shrewd psychology and good character draw- 
ing. 


THE SKELETON Key, by Bernard Capes 
(George H. Doran Co.). A murder mystery by 
a man who, as G. K. Chesterton says in his in- 
troduction, “always gave a touch of distinction 
to a detective story or a tale of adventure; and 
so gave it where it was not valued because it 
was not expected.” 


Tuts MARRYING, by Margaret Culkin Ban- 
ning (George H. Doran Co.). A good average 
modern story about an attractive average mod- 
ern girl who comes out of college with plenty 
of youthful enthusiasm and a wholesome desire 
for romance. She finds it in her job, in her 
friends, in her lovers. 


At Fame’s GATEWAY, by Jennie Irene Mix 
(Henry Holt & Co.). The story of Josephine 
Prescott, whom Parksburg, Ohio, sent to New 
York to become a great pianist. A moral tale 
but interesting, it has a lot of musical good 
sense and is highly to be recommended to the 
concert-stage struck girl. 


LADYFINGERS, by Jackson Gregory (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). All the world loves a crook if 
he is also an artist and a gentleman and 
Landyfingers is a very charming specimen, but, 
alas, he begins to reform far too near the be- 
ginning of the story and becomes so noble that 
he is a little hard to bear. 


Tutr anp Mr. Tutt, by Arthur Train 
(Charles Seribner’s Sons). Mr. Tutt is the 
successful result of an attempt to do that 
dangerous thing, create a character. Arthur 
Train’s stories of the lean, lank lawyer and 
the things he did to the law in the conduct of 
his curious cases are good reading. 


THE CRUISE OF THE “SCANDAL” AND OTHER 
STORIES, by Victor Bridges (Putnam). Those 
who think the art of writing short stories is 
peculiarly American should read Victor Bridges’ 
The Cruise of the ‘Scandal.” Here is an English 
author who is satirical, keenly observant and 
above all humorous. “Squarky-Woo” is a funny 
little story, the tale of a mouse, penned with 
so light a touch as to almost conceal its moral. 
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las shoes. 








Douglas stores, 
direct from the factory to you at 
only one profit, which 
to you the best shoes 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W.L. Douglas name and 
the retail price are stamped on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. 


W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money 
can buy. They combine quality, style, 
workmanship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under 
the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. 


‘W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides ourown stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
ou, take no other make. 
or booklet telling how toorder shoes by mail, postage free. 


rder direct from factory. Send 


President 


IN.— Insist having W.L.Do 
ag een The RE Gand poten fe —=~ 4 W.L.Douglas Shoe Co., 
stamped on the sole. Be careful to and Yo 169. Spark Street, 


that it has not been changed or mutilated. 


Brockton, Mass. 











Talk Convincingly— 


and the World Is At 
Your Feet 


HY can one man sell where 

another fails? Why can one 
man get the sought-after job 
when another, better qualified, is 
turned down? Why does every- 
one “‘believe in’? one man and 
have no coni.dence in another, 
who really has 43 much abi ity? 
The thing that counts is not only 
what you say but how you say 
it. 
If you are interested, write for 
free booklet called ‘*The Secret 
of Being a Convincing Talker— 
How I Learned it in One Even- 
ing.” 
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ne ated 

Made to your measure, payable after 
received, with the clear understandin 
that if the fitis not perfec 

or if you are not satisfied in 

you ere not 


@ fine, hig 
perfect-fitting tailored 


money,who wants to 
invited to write ee boo! 
fashions ex; pE rying. Please 
our whole return 
Koqanyway, You wilieetirsome- 
ing well and saving money. 
TAILORING COMPANY 





























Imperial Sanitary Floor 


Put On Like Plaster—Wears Like Iron 


It so compestivn L at, caaiiy epaitod, in plastic form over old 
or new wood, ti ndation—Laid 3-8 to 1-3 
in. (et Teepe oy poh a0 osm lanee foaes foe loundation. : 

It presents a continuous, fine grained, smooth, non-slippery surface, 
practically a seamless tile—No crack, crevice or joint for = acoumu- 
lation of grease, dirt or moisture—Is nolseless and does not fatigue. 

The Best Floor = 
tor Kitchen, Pantry, Bath Room, Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, 
r, Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Station, Hospital— & 
all nace where a beautiful, substantial and foot-easy floor is desired. 
our choice of several practical colors. Full information and sample 
FREE on request. 


IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY 
1143 Cutler Building, Rochester, New York 
On the market 10 years, 

LON ( IR | NOON wali) 


BRONZE wenoniat tasters 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET OF DESIGNS 


JOHN - POLACHEK 
BRONZE: &-IRON-@ 


494 HANCOCK ST, LONG ISLAND CITY, NY. 


BRONZE 12 e's 


FREE BOOK OF DESIGNS 
Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 
(Dept. 24,) 306 W. B7th St. New York City 


























Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 
for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. Dept. 128 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Higher Interest Rates 


Owing toa general advance in interest 
rates, we shall por a chest a 

be able to get Seven Pe mt for our 
customers on First Mortgage ns. 
We cnageet that you take advan’ of 
this and arrange to take e of t 
loans at the higher rate. joans are 
(#] offering. Write for Loan List No. 710 


Perkins & Co., Lawrence, Kansas 
DIVIDENDS 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Friday, October 15, 1920, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Monday, September 20, 1920. 

G. D. Mine, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CAN CO. 














A quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 
per cent, has been declared on the Preferred Stock 
of this Company, payable October Ist, 1920, to 
Stockholders of record at the close of business 
September 16th, 1920. Transfer books will remain 
open, Checks mailed, hk. H. ISMON, 


Secretary and Treasurer. 
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How We Improved Our 
Memory InOne Evening 








The Amazing 
Experience of 
VICTOR JONES AND HIS WIFE 


This Booklet Is Free Send For It 
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The Poison of Bolshevism 
(Continued from page 297) 


It is necessary for us, the intelligentsia, 
to go voluntarily and in all sincerity 
wherever the Soviet Government would 
send us, and to serve in that capacity to 
the best of our ability. It is necessary to 
do what Brusilov asks the officers to do. 
There is no doubt that the officers will 
enter the service wholeheartedly. It is 
necessary that we, the educated people of 
Russia, the Russian intelligentsia, should 
do in the rear, on the front of labor, what 
the officers are doing on the battle front. 
The Russian officers have found a place 
for themselves in the present-day Soviet 
Russia, and it is necessary for the intelli- 
gentsia to do the same thing. 

It is not known what effect Profes- 
sor Gredeskul’s appeal has had upon 
the intelligentsia in Russia. It is doubt- 
ful, however, that it should meet with 
anything like a complete approval on 
the part of the majority of the intel- 
ligentsia. What Professor Gredeskul 
asks the intelligentsia to do now, is to 
forget all the insults and persecutions 
and tortures with which it has been 
terrorized by the Soviet régime in the 
course of the past two and a half 
years, and to begin to serve this 
régime for the purpose of establishing 
in Russia a Socialist state. He asks the 
Russian intelligentsia to do for the 
cause of what he considers, the Social- 
ist ideal, a thing which _.& -single 
Socialist group in Russia twilling to 
do, viz., to lend its prestige and its 
support to a realization of*the Com- 
munist program which is so unmis- 
takably doomed to failure. 

When the Russian Mensheviki, de- 
spite everything, still consider that 
Bolshevism is impossible and that what 
it brings with it is anything but so- 
cialism, it would, indeed, be strange 
to expect the intelligentsia to lend 
its support in the name of the Social- 
ist cause to what the Communists are 
doing. At one of the last Menshevik 
Congresses, Leo Deutch, the veteran 
leader of the Russian social democ- 
racy, said: 

As long as there remains in me but one 
drop of common sense, I cannot go hand 
in hand with the Soviet ideologists, for 
according to my deep conviction the tran- 
sition’ from the capitalistic system to a 
commiunistic order is absolutely impossible 
at the present time. 

There is no doubt that as far as the 
Polish invasion was concerned many 
of the Russian intelligentsia have for- 
gotten everything that had gone be- 
fore and have done their share in sav- 
ing Russia from the danger which 
threatened her. But as for the complete 
capitulation to the Soviet régime, such 
as is proposed by Professor Gredeskul, 
it is not likely that his appeal will 
find a very cordial response. 

The Bolsheviki realized long ago 
that they would not be able to organ- 


| ize anything in Russia, unless they ob- 


tain the support and the services of 
the intelligentsia, of the educated men 
and women and of the specialists in 
the various fields. They have been doing 


everything to cajole or compel the in-. 


telligentsia to come to them. But their 
success has not been very great. 


It is very characteristic of the su- 
preme arrogance which the Bolsheviki 
still maintain that they want of the 
intelligentsia not collaboration, but 
submission. They do not admit the in- 
telligentsia on a footing of equality in 
the political and economic life of the 
country. They still preserve in its en- 
tirety the system of party dictatorship 
which they continue to call the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. They have 
crushed the intelligentsia, and now 
they demand its moral surrender. 

The position of the officers is differ- 
ent. Whether or not Brusilov and the 
other generals were actuated by any 
ulterior motives, it is impossible to 
tell. But whether they were or not, 
their work requires of them to serve 
that Government which makes at least 
an attempt at protecting the country 
when threatened by foreign military 
danger. For them a revolution that 
still leaves them to do their patriotic 
duty is merely a change of masters. 

Not so with the intelligentsia. It has 
fought for generations against the in- 
justices and the iniquities of the im- 
perial régime. It refused to accept the 
imperial régime and to submit to it, 
and it swelled the ranks of the revolu- 
tionary movement. It is inconceivable 
that it should now submit to the Soviet 
régime, which has restored all the 
evils of its imperial predecessor in an 
infinitely worse form. 

A very interesting reply to Profes- 
sor Gredeskul has been given by Vladi- 
mir Bourtsev, the veteran revolution- 
ary, now a bitter opponent of the 
Soviet régime, in an ‘article published 
in his Paris newspaper, The Common 
Cause, entitled, “If You Are Slaves, Do 
Not at Least Become Lackeys!” Bourt- 
sev says: 

Gredeskul’s letter proves to us that he 
and those like him have now gone far be- 
yond that to which they’ are compelled by . 
their involuntary enslavement; they now 
voluntarily transform themselves _ into 
lackeys of the Bolsheviki. 

In introducing the subject matter of 
his article, Bourtsev quotes the words 
of an intellectual who had escaped 
from Soviet Russia, and in speaking of 
the boundless cynicism which the Bol- 
shevist régime had introduced in Rus- 
sian life, he said of the intelligentsia: 

The worst is not that the Bolsheviki 
force starvation upon us; not that they 
make us freeze almost to death. The worst 
is that they have made such scoundrels 
out of us. ; 

Some of the intelligentsia will, un- 
doubtedly, accept Bourtsev’s bitter ar- 
gument; some will, doubtless, follow 
Professor Gredeskul; the majority 
will, most probably, remain as at pres- 
ent: crushed and humiliated, but still 
in more or less passive opposition to 
the régime that has ruined Russia and 
them. The Bolsheviki have made the 
most of the grave national crisis for 
the purpose of advancing their propa- 
ganda. Whether there are any appre- 
ciable results, and in what direction, 
remains to be seen. 

' New York City 











